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ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSISTANCE  DIVISION 

SECOND  WORLD  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS,  VENEZUELA,  SEPT.  1990 

By  Francis  P.  McManamon 

The  second  World  Archaeological  Congress  (WAC  II) 
was  held  in  Barquisimeto,  the  capital  city  of  the  State  of 
Lara,  Venezuela,  September  4  to  8,  1990.  The  major 
themes  of  the  Congress  were  contemporary  develop- 
ments in  the  archeology  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  communication  and  archeology,  education 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


This  issue  of  the  Federal  Archeology  REPORT  focuses 
on  information  exchange  between  some  of  the  countries 
represented  in  the  Archeological  Assistance  Division 
(AAD)  mailing  list.  The  idea  for  an  international  issue 
came  about  in  recognition  of  this  international  readership 
and  a  realization  that  archeologists  both  in  America  and 
foreign  countries  share  similar,  if  not  mutual,  concerns 
about  archeological  resources. 

The  AAD  invited  its  international  readers  to  submit  articles 
that  describe  programs  and/or  address  issues  of  national 
as  well  as  international  importance.  The  AAD  also  invited 
the  National  Park  Service's  International  Affairs  Office  to 
discuss  some  of  its  international  cooperative  programs. 

Numerous  readers  responded,  so  many  that  the  AAD 
decided  to  divide  this  material  between  the  March  and  the 
July  1991  issues.  This  issue  reports  on  the  World 
Archaeological  Congress,  site  stabilization  as  a  worldwide 
issue,  archeological  programs  in  Australia  and  Canada, 
rock  art  as  a  tool  to  understand  cultural  histories 
worldwide,  and  the  image  database  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Denmark.  The  next  issue  will  cover 
archeological  programs  m  the  United  Kingdom,  Bermuda, 
and  India. 

The  Editors 


CENTER  for  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

SITE  STABILIZATION,  PROTECTION 
LESSEN  RESOURCE  DAMAGE 

By  Robert  Thome 

There  is  agreement  on  all  fronts  that,  worldwide, 
archeological  sites  constitute  a  unique  class  of  non- 
renewable resources  that  is  finite  in  number.  During  the 
last  two  decades  mitigation  of  site  loss  became  the  focal 
point  of  archeological  activity  in  the  United  States  and 
many  professional  archeologists  have  been  involved  in 
so-called  "mitigation  projects."  While  supporting 
objective  data  is  unavailable,  it  appears  that  in  many 
cases  data  recovery  was  the  only  alternative  considered 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  an  adverse  impact  on  a  significant 
resource.  In  many  instances  this  may  have  been  an 
appropriate  response  to  a  pressing  situation,  but  in 
many  cases,  other  viable  alternatives  were  available. 
That  other  alternatives  must  be  considered  now  seems 
clearly  obvious. 

No  state  in  the  Union  has  completed  an  inventory  of 
archeological  resources  within  its  borders  nor,  with  only 
minor  exceptions,  have  any  land  managing  Federal 
agencies  completed  theirs.  While  all  sites  will  never  be 
inventoried,  since  many  are  buried  or  otherwise  masked 
from  view,  the  fact  remains  that,  as  a  profession,  there  is 
no  way  to  quantify  the  finiteness  of  archeological 
resources  in  the  United  States.  Intuitively,  cultural 
resource  managers  assume  that  resource  loss  from  both 
natural  and  culturally  deriveo  forces  is  almost 
logarithmic. 

To  some  extent,  the  United  States  is  unique  among 
nations  with  regard  to  cultural  resources;  the  value 
placed  on  this  aspect  of  the  national  heritage  is  highly 
variable.  Several  explanations  can  be  offered  for  this 
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and  archeology,  archeology  of  tropical  agriculture, 
landscape  archeology,  management  of  the  archeotogical 
heritage,  sacred  sites  and  places,  and  the  social  context 
for  the  practice  of  archeology. 

Several  specific  sessions  within  the  education, 
landscape,  management,  and  sacred  sites  themes 
included  substantial  participation  by  representatives  of 
indigenous  cultures.  Archeologists  and  native  people 
from  Africa,  Asia,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Europe, 
and  North  and  South  America  participated  in  the 
Congress.  A  wide  variety  of  approaches  to  understand- 
ing and  using  the  archeotogical  record  were  represented 
in  presentations 

throughout  the  Con- 
gress. This  was  as 
expected,  and  hoped 
for,  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  Congress 
and  the  organizers  of 
WAC  II.  This  organiza- 
tion, born  amid  contro- 
versy surrounding  the 
first  WAC  in  South- 
hampton, England,  in 
1986,  has  had  as  a 
special  mission  the  full 
participation  of 

archeologists  and 
indigenous  people  of 
the  Third  World  in  its 
leadership  and  meet- 
ings. This  objective 
seems  to  have  been 
fulfilled  at  WAC  II. 


The  similarity  of  general 
pressed  by  archeologists 


and  specific  concerns  ex- 
from  both  developed  and 


developing  countries  was  striking.  These  ranged  from 
management  of  large  archeotogical  databases  to 
effective  training  for  archeotogical  heritage  management 
to  the  wide  range  of  necessary  connections  to  be  made 
between  archeology  and  various  kinds  of  education 
programs.  Among  the  clear  differences  between  the 
developed  and  developing  countries  that  became 
apparent  throughout  the  Congress  sessions  were  the 
substantially  smaller  amounts  of  available  funds,  the 
relative  lack  of  well-trained  archeologists,  and  the 
absence  of  effective  political  and  economic  support 
networks  in  the  developing  nations. 

Dr.  Alex  Okpoko  of  Nigeria  gave  substance  to  these 
generalizations    in    his    description    of    archeotogical 


heritage  management  in  West  Africa.  He  noted  that 
although  most  West  African  countries  have  centralized 
organizations  responsible  for  the  management  of 
archeotogical  resources  and  laws  protecting  such 
resources,  there  is  a  general  lack  of  public  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  these  resources  and  no  effective 
means  of  protecting  them  from  destruction,  in  particular 
from  modern  development  projects.  The  absence  of 
reasonably  good  resource  inventories,  the  small  number 
of  trained  archeologists,  and  the  few  job  opportunities 
for  newly  trained  archeologists  throughout  West  Africa 
further  aggravate  the  already  difficult  situation  for 
archeotogical  preservation  efforts. 

Archeologists  from  the  developing  countries  regularly 
appealed  for  the  establishment  of  cooperative 

archeotogical  programs 
between  their  countries 
and  those  of  the 
developed  world.  One 
such  cooperative 
project  is  a  large-scale 
investigation  of  the 
archeology  of  East 
Africa  jointly  funded  by 
the  governments  of 
Sweden  and  several 
East  African  countries. 
Dr.  Paul  Sinclair  of  the 
University  of  Uppsala, 
Sweden,  described  the 
project  in  several 
presentations  at  the 
Congress.  The  joint 
effort  involves  specific 
investigations  of  urban 
sites  in  East  Africa, 
archeotogical  site  formation  processes,  and  other  topics. 
It  also  involves  a  substantial  amount  of  training  for 
archeologists  in  the  countries  of  the  region  and  the 
improvement  of  the  archeotogical  resource  management 
systems  in  these  countries. 

The  importance  of  public  support  for  archeotogical 
investigations  and  the  preservation  of  archeotogical 
resources  was  a  theme  that  echoed  through  many  of  the 
sessions.  In  his  comments  on  some  of  the  papers  in  the 
education  session,  Gareth  Binns  of  the  Council  for 
British  Archaeology  noted  the  importance  of  effective 
public  programs  and  the  difficulties  faced  by  all 
archeologists  in  getting  the  positive  attention  of  the 
public.  He  pointed  out  the  great  gulf  between  the 
developed  nations,  which  have  some  resources  to 
undertake  this  chore,  and  the  undeveloped  countries 
with  very  little  resources  for  these  activities,  in  some 
cases  lacking  even  simple  printed  materials. 
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In  his  remarks,  Binns  noted  that  two  general  messages 
seem  to  be  the  focus  of  public  education  efforts,  whether 
they  are  in  formal  educational  settings  or  more  general 
activities.  The  first  involves  increasing  public  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  non-Western,  indigenous  cultures 
and  social  systems.  The  second  message  is  the  promo- 
tion of  more  preservation  of  the  archeological  record. 
His  point  was  that  the  messages  must  remain  clear  so 
that  they  do  not  become  confusing.  It  is  possible  to  send 


■V- 


Tour  of  excavation  dlraetad  by  Padro  Pablo  Llna'rez, 
Director  of  tha  Muaao  Arqueoldgico  J.M.  Cruxant,  of  tha 
Early  Spanish  Period  Plaza  In  El  Tocuyo,  Venezuela, 
during  WAC II.  (Photoa  courtesy  Francis  P.  McManamon) 


both  messages  in  a  single  educational  effort  and  both 
have  merit,  however,  the  means  by  which  they  are 
conveyed  must  be  tailored  to  the  audience  and  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Josef  Ballart  of  the  Centre  Europeu  pel  Patrimoni 
Cultural  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  described  an  effort  by  the 
center  to  coordinate  heritage  education  efforts  in 
Western  European  countries.  He  mentioned  the  need  for 
a   database  or  clearinghouse   to   serve   part  of   this 


function.  The  similarity  between  what  he  was  proposing 
and  the  coordination  efforts  of  the  Archeological  Assis- 
tance Program,  specifically  the  LEAP  clearinghouse, 
were  striking.  This  example  indicates  that  the  national 
coordination  efforts  for  archeological  programs  and 
activities  in  the  United  States  have  parallels  both  within 
other  nations  and  internationally. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  Congress,  several  resolutions 
were  proposed.  After  discussion,  the  session  chair 
directed  that  the  resolutions  be  considered  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Congress  during  its  meet- 
ings the  following  day.  Further  developments  regarding 
the  resolutions  and  summaries  of  the  Congress  can  be 
expected  and  interested  readers  should  expect  to  see 
them  hi  the  World  Archaeological  Bulletin  and  other 
publications. 


The  hospitality  of  the  national  committees  who  hosted 
the  Congress,  led  by  Professor  Mark)  Sanojo  of 
Venezuela  and  Dr.  Gonzak)  Correal  Urrego  of  Columbia, 
was  outstanding.  The  local  organizing  committee  led  by 
Dr.  Milagro  G.  de  Blavia  of  the  Barquisimeto  Museum 
did  a  wonderful  job  of  providing  opportunities  for  the 
participants  to  experience  the  local  food,  drink,  and 
entertainment,  especially  the  singing  and  dancing  for 
which  Barquisimeto  and  the  State  of  Lara  are  justly 
famous.  Tours  to  the  towns  of  Quibor  and  El  Tocuyo 
provided  opportunities  to  see  local  museums,  artisans 
working  traditional  materials,  and  historic  buildings.  Both 
towns  hosted  celebrations  for  the  Congress  attendees 
who  went  on  the  tours.  At  Quibor  what  seemed  like  the 
entire  population  of  the  town  turned  out  for  a  festival  in 
the  central  plaza  adjacent  to  the  local  cathedral.  Both  of 
these  towns  have  archeological  museums  that  interpret 
the  archeology  of  the  local  area  and  undertake  field 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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rather  passive  attitude.  Among  them  is  the  American 
concept  ot  private  ownership  of  land  and  attendant 
resources,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  young  as  a 
nation,  and  the  lack  of  any  overtly  expressed  national 
patrimony.  Efforts  are  currently  underway  by  the  Society 
for  American  Archaeology,  the  American  Society  for 
Conservation  Archeology,  and  the  Archeological 
Conservancy,  Inc.  to  protect  the  national  resource  base. 
The  sphere  of  influence  for  each  of  these  organizations 
largely  centers  around  the  community  of  professional 
archeologists  and  does  not  adequately  present  resource 
protection  needs  to  the  public  at  large.  These  efforts  are 
cause  for  encouragement,  however,  and  site  protection 
and  stabilization  as  mitigation  measures  are  gaining  in 
frequency  of  occurrence.  This  is  as  it  should  be  since 
resource  protection  and  preservation  are  indicated  to  be 
the  preferred  mitigation  techniques  in  both  the  statutory 
and  regulatory  process  (Public  Laws  59-209,  89-665, 
91-190,  93-291;  Regulations  18CFR726,  36CFR800.9, 
36CFR1207,  36CFR1213). 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  made  between  site 
(resource)  protection  and  preservation.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  preservation  of  an  archeological  property 
is  not  possible,  since  no  technology  exists  that  will  arrest 
the  natural  aging  process  of  some  classes  of  data  that  a 
site  contains.  A  variety  of  techniques  are  available 
however,  that  will  allow  archeologists  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  of  the  physical  setting  of  an  archeological 
property  for  various  periods  of  time.  They  can  protect  a 
site's  topographic  features;  they  can  protect  the  internal 
constituents  of  a  site  from  bio-chemical  degradation,  and 
they  can,  with  some  difficulty,  protect  sites  from  van- 
dalism and  looting.  Their  focus  then  must  be  directed 
toward  site  stability. 

That  archeologists  work  toward  these  goals  is  becoming 
more  important  on  a  daily  basis.  The  extent  of  protec- 
tionist efforts  goes  beyond  primary  goals  of  protecting  a 
database  that  will  allow  interpretations  about  past 
human  behaviors  from  a  purely  socio-cultural  perspec- 
tive. In  addition  to  those  data  that  deal  with  human 
behavior,  correlary  disciplines  can  find  data  in 
archeological  sites  to  improve  their  understanding  of  the 
natural  environment.  Frequently,  archeologists  retrieve 
those  data  and  use  them  to  address  prehistoric  and 
early  historic  human  behavioral  research,  but  simul- 
taneously those  data  can  be  inspected  from  very 
different  perspectives.  Archeological  sites  are  truly 
repositories  of  a  very  broad-based  set  of  systemic  data 
that  can  be  used  by  the  biological  and  earth  sciences  to 
further  their  understanding  of  past  events.  These  range 
from  floral  and  faunal  constructs  to  volcanic  and  flood 


events  to  detailed  studies  of  DNA  in  extinct  populations. 
The  curatorial  nature  of  archeology  as  a  profession 
helps  to  insure  that  these  data,  once  collected,  can  be 
drawn  upon  with  little  additional  effort  for  generations 
following  their  initial  recovery. 

Site  stabilization  efforts,  if  properly  conceived,  are  not 
haphazard  events  but,  rather,  consist  of  a  series  of 
logically  organized  activities.  Those  efforts  begin  with 
resource  evaluation  and  proceed  through  impact 
identification  to  stabilization  technique  selection  and, 
finally,  on  to  a  series  of  monitoring  and  evaluation 
stages.  While  this  recommended  set  of  activities  is 
appropriate  for  any  archeological  site,  it  works  best  on 
publicly  held  sites  in  the  United  States  because  of  the 
statutory  relief  that  can  be  extended  to  public  property. 
From  this  perspective,  public  lands  must  be  viewed  as 
an  important  repository  of  archeological  sites  that  in 
many  cases  can  be  protected  in  a  cost  efficient  manner. 

The  technologies  that  are  required  to  stabilize  sites  that 
are  being  adversely  impacted  have  been  developed  by  a 
variety  of  disciplines  outside  of  archeology.  The  con- 
cerns of  these  various  disciplines  involve  many  of  the 
same  kinds  of  problems  that  archeological  site  manag- 
ers face:  (1)  control  of  surface  erosion;  (2)  abatement  of 
river,  lake,  and  maritime  shoreline  loss;  (3)  vegetation 
control;  and  (4)  vandalism,  as  archeologists  must  add 
looting  to  their  problems  list.  Many  of  the  techniques  that 
are  suited  for  the  protection  of  an  archeological  property 
can  be  adapted  to  enhance  the  biotic  community.  This 
should  be  viewed  as  an  important  secondary  benefit. 
Access  to  these  various  technologies  is  easy  to  achieve 
and  may  be  as  simple  to  acquire  as  making  a  phone  call 
or  writing  a  letter.  Experience  has  shown  that  when  one 
asks  for  advice  on  stabilization  problems,  non- 
archeologists  express  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
applying  their  techniques  to  problems  that  they  are  not 
usually  called  upon  to  solve. 

In  the  United  States  a  variety  of  federally  funded 
agencies  have  branches,  divisions,  or  offices  whose 
primary  charge  is  to  deal  with  non-archeological  stabi- 
lization. Among  these  are  the  research  laboratories 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Plant 
Materials  Centers  operated  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Forest  Service.  Some  of  these 
agencies,  e.g.,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  laboratories, 
maintain  annotated,  key  word  bibliographies  that  can 
provide  guidance,  while  contact  with  some  agencies  is 
much  harder  to  establish.  The  information  that  can  be 
acquired  from  these  agencies  does  not  directly  address 
archeological  site  stabilization,  and  case  histories  of 
such  efforts  are  difficult  to  locate.  That  case  histories  of 
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stabilization  efforts  are  difficult  to  obtain  may  reflect  the 
way  support  money  is  made  available;  that  is,  sites  that 
are  stabilized  using  Operations  and  Maintenance 
monies  are  not  written  up  because  the  work  is  com- 
pleted on  an  in-house  basis  and  the  only  records  that 
are  kept  are  those  that  are  written  to  the  files. 

It  seems  clear  that  site  stabilization,  protection,  and 
maintenance  will  become  increasingly  important  parts  of 
archeological  site  management.  If  archeologists  are  to 
insure  that  their  data  reserves  continue  to  exist  for  future 
use,  they  must  actively  address  the  management  of  the 
resources. 

To  improve  management  through  stabilization  on  an 
increasingly  active  basis,  at  least  three  issues  must  be 
addressed.  The  first  is  the  lack  of  easy  access  to  case 
histories  of  site  stabilization  efforts.  The  second  issue 
deals  with  the  development  of  a  mechanism  that  will 
make  pertinent  information  available  to  individuals  and 
agencies  that  wish  to  develop  stabilization  programs. 
The  third  issue  that  must  be  addressed  deals  with 
protection  of  cultural  resources  through  proactive 
stabilization  efforts  rather  than  reactive  efforts  after 
damage  has  occurred. 

Of  the  three  problems  noted  above,  the  first  seems  to  be 
the  most  difficult  to  resolve.  When  published  reports 
detailing  stabilization  efforts  are  available,  their  numbers 
are  generally  limited  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  stock 
is  quickly  depleted.  A  worse  case  scenario  appears  in 
those  projects  that  are  completed  and  reported  only  to 
the  funding  agency.  In  these  situations,  only  the  number 
of  reports  necessary  to  satisfy  project  requirements  is 
prepared.  The  worst  of  these  examples  are  those  in 
which  reports  or  notes  are  written  to  a  file  or  not  written 
at  all.  As  professionals  working  in  the  area  of  archeologi- 
cal site  management,  it  is  incumbent  on  everyone  to 
make  an  accounting  of  his  or  her  efforts  available  to 
colleagues. 

Fortunately,  an  organizational  structure  has  already 
been  established  to  collect  information  that  is  pertinent 
to  archeological  site  stabilization  projects  and  to  make 
as  much  of  this  information  available  as  possible.  This 
structure  has  come  about  through  a  tripartite  coopera- 
tive agreement  between  the  Center  for  Archeological 
Research  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  the 
Archeological  Assistance  Program  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  Cultural  Resources  Program  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Under  that  agreement,  the 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Archeological  Site  Stabi- 
lization was  formed  and  is  located  at  the  University  of 


Mississippi.  The  Clearinghouse  has  developed  a 
partially  annotated  bibliography  of  technical  data  and 
case  histories  that  is  computer-based  and  updated  as 
new  entries  become  available.  Copies  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy are  available  upon  request,  either  as  hard  copies 
or  on  computer  disk  using  the  WordPerfect  processing 
program.  Other  Clearinghouse  activities  include  the 
preparation  of  technical  briefs  that  address  stabilization 
technologies,  technique  implementation  and  assess- 
ment of  effects  through  time,  and  the  organization  and 
teaching  of  workshops  on  archeological  site  stabi- 
lization. 

A  parallel  site  stabilization  cooperative  agreement  is 
also  in  place  between  the  Center  and  the  Interagency 
Archeological  Services  Division,  Southeast  Region,  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  purpose  of  this  agree- 
ment is  to  enhance  the  Park  Service's  approach  to 
resource  protection  and  to  develop  and  teach  stabi- 
lization workshops. 

Additional  stabilization  data  is  collected  and  distributed 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  Waterway  Experiment 
Station.  Information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Dr. 
Paul  Nickens  (Att.:  CEWES-EE-R),  USAE  Waterways 
Experiment  Station,  3909  Hails  Ferry  Rd.,  Vicksburg, 
MS  39180-6199;  telephone  (601 )  634-2380. 

Proactive  protection  of  archeological  sites  is  a  profes- 
sional obligation  of  all  resource  managers,  whether  they 
are  trained  as  traditional  archeologists,  land  managers, 
or  resource  supervisors.  Site  excavation  and  data 
recovery  are  surely  methods  of  resource  management, 
as  are  site  stabilization  and  protection,  but  until  a 
genuine  grass  roots  recognition  that  stabilization  and 
protection  of  archeological  resources  are  archeologists' 
primary  mitigation  responsibility,  succeeding  generations 
of  researchers  will  be  forced  to  work  with  a  considerably 
reduced  database.  Archeologists  must  stop  writing  to 
each  other  as  professionals  and  find  ways  to  present  the 
lessons  of  the  past  to  everyone.  Only  then  can  they 
develop  a  nationally  based  patrimonious  view  of  the 
national  legacy.  Professional  archeologists  and  cultural 
resource  managers  are  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
number  of  people  who  share  these  interests  and 
concerns,  and  it  is  their  responsibility  to  share  their 
knowledge  with  everyone  who  is  interested. 

Information  regarding  site  stabilization  and  the  National 
Clearinghouse  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Thorne,  National  Clearinghouse  for  Archaeologi- 
cal Site  Stabilization,  University  of  Mississippi 
University,  MS  38677;  telephone  (601)  232-7316. 
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AUSTRALIA 


ARCHEOLOGY  in 
AUSTRALIA 


Sy  ^nn  Huston 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  United  States 
of  America  share  a  similar  history  of  exploration  and 
settlement  by  British  emigrants,  although  the  colonists' 
arrival  at  Plymouth  Rock  preceded  the  first  prison  ships 
to  Botany  Bay  by  a  century  and  a  half.  A  sizeable  and 
diverse  indigenous  population  met  the  European  arrivals 
on  both  continents.  Increasing  numbers  of  settlers 
questing  for  better  farm  and  range  lands  and  mineral 
and  timber  resources  to  exploit  soon  reduced  the  native 
populations  and  altered  Aboriginal  cultural  practices  on 
both  sides  of  the  globe.  By  the  20th  century,  scientific 
study  of  Aboriginal  populations  and  pre-European 
contact  archeological  sites  had  gained  legitimacy  in  both 
countries.  Although  cultural  clashes  have  far  from 
disappeared,  strong  laws  now  protect  prehistoric  sites 
and  remains  in  both  the  United  States  and  Australia,  and 
there  is  increasing  involvement  of  the  native  communi- 
ties in  defining  and  interpreting  their  cultural  inheritance. 

Despite  the  historical  similarities  between  the  two 
countries,  the  development  of  national  programs  and 
legislation  to  preserve  and  protect  cultural  resources 
have  proceeded  along  divergent  courses.  In  Australia, 
the  government  bodies  responsible  for  carrying  out 
heritage  legislation  and  developing  preservation  policies 
and  programs  are  more  frequently  lodged  within  plan- 
ning agencies,  after  the  British  model,  rather  than  in  land 
managing  agencies,  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
Australian  government  is  tiered  in  three  levels-national, 
State,  and  local,  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
Conservation  of  cultural  resources  is  addressed  by 
legislation  at  all  levels,  but  because  the  Australian 


constitution  ascribes  limited  legislative  powers  to  the 
Commonwealth  government,  the  strongest  legislation  to 
protect  cultural  resources  is  found  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  Whereas  the  United  States'  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  established  basic  programs  for  the 
identification,  evaluation,  and  protection  of  cultural 
resources  in  each  of  the  States,  no  such  law  exists  in 
Australia.  Therefore,  the  level  of  protection  afforded 
cultural  resources  and  the  strength  of  the  preservation 
programs  can  vary  greatly  among  the  eight  Australian 
States  and  Territories. 

At  the  national  level,  the  Australian  Heritage  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1975  established  the  Australian  Register  of 
the  National  Estate.  Similar  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  for  the  United  States,  the  Australian 
National  Register  lists  places  of  historical,  architectural, 
and  archeological  significance,  and  also  includes 
significant  natural  resources.  No  protection  is  afforded 
listed  properties,  although  there  is  a  mechanism  for 
review  of  Commonwealth  actions  that  may  adversely 
affect  listed  properties.  This  review  process  combines 
elements  of  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  and  Section  4(f)  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Act  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  State  and 
Territorial  governments  have  established  their  own 
registers  through  legislation  that  protects  the  listed 
properties  from  development,  demolition,  or  damaging 
alterations. 

Australian  Commonwealth  law  provides  greater  protec- 
tion to  prehistoric  Aboriginal  sites  than  to  historic 
properties.  The  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander 
Heritage  Protection  Act  calls  for  participation  by  local 
Aboriginal  communities  in  making  cultural  heritage 
decisions.  Such  responsibilities  include  evaluation  of 
sites  for  listing  on  the  Register  of  the  National  Estate 
and  granting  of  permits  for  damage  or  destruction  of 
Aboriginal  places,  including  archeological  sites  and 
traditional  or  sacred  sites,  or  Aboriginal  objects,  includ- 
ing human  remains.  The  Commonwealth  government, 
and  local  Aboriginal  community  may  require  preserva- 
tion of  a  threatened  Aboriginal  place,  and  the  law  also 
allows  condemnation  by  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
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Ayers  Rock  rises  from  the  semi-arid  plains  of  Uhiru  National  Park,  North  Territory.  (Photo  courtesy  Embassy  of  Australia) 


ment,  with  adequate  compensation,  in  order  to  preserve 
an  Aboriginal  place.  Aboriginal  community  may  require 
preservation  of  a  threatened  Aboriginal  place,  and  the 
law  also  allows  condemnation  by  the  Commonwealth 
government,  with  adequate  compensation,  in  order  to 
preserve  an  Aboriginal  place.  Local  Aboriginal  communi- 
ties may  negotiate  with  repositories  for  the  return  of 
skeletal  remains.  State  laws  often  reinforce  or  comple- 
ment this  Commonwealth  Act. 

A  wealth  of  Aboriginal  rock  paintings  and  engravings, 
both  prehistoric  and  recent,  can  be  found  throughout 
Australia,  illustrating  the  continuing  importance  of  this 
cultural  tradition.  The  international  significance  of 
Australia's  Aboriginal  rock  art  has  been  recognized 
through  the  World  Heritage  designation  of  Kakadu 
National  Park  where  hundreds  of  rock  art  sites  are 
preserved.  Australia  is  at  the  forefront  of  rock  art 
conservation  and  has  hosted  a  number  of  international 
seminars  on  conservation  techniques  and  protection  of 
rock  art  sites. 

Australia  maintains  a  comprehensive  underwater 
archeology  program.   A  strong  national  law  protects 


historic  shipwrecks  in  Commonwealth  waters  from 
vandalism  and  treasure  hunting.  Parallel  State  laws 
protect  historic  shipwrecks  in  inland  waters,  in  addition 
to  providing  policies  for  identification,  documentation, 
recovery,  and  conservation  of  historic  shipwrecks  and 
artifacts. 

Historical  archeology  is  gaining  ground  in  Australia,  as 
universities  have  begun  to  offer  courses  and  degree 
programs  in  the  field.  Nationally  significant  sites  such  as 
the  Port  Arthur  Penal  Colony  in  Tasmania,  the  Central 
Goldfields  of  Victoria,  and  a  variety  of  contact  period, 
early  settlement,  and  industrial  sites  have  received 
funds  for  survey  and  excavation. 

More  detailed  information  about  Australia's  historic 
preservation  programs  can  be  found  in  Heritage  Conser- 
vation in  Australia  (1989),  a  report  funded  by  the  Horace 
M.  Albright,  Jr.,  Employee  Development  Program.  To 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  report,  contact  Ann  Huston, 
Historian,  Division  of  National  Register  Programs, 
National  Park  Service,  450  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Box 
36063,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102;  telephone  (415) 
556-7741. 
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MANAGEMENT  and 
CUSTODIANSHIP  PROTECT 
AUSTRALIA'S  IMPORTANT 
ABORIGINAL 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  HERITAGE 

By  Elizabeth  Williams 

Australia  has  an  Aboriginal  past.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  Aboriginal  people  and  their  ancestors  have 
occupied  the  continent  extends  back  more  than  40,000 
years.  This  contrasts  with  the  country's  historic  past, 
which  covers  only  the  last  200  years  or  so.  Aboriginal 
people,  although  suffering  massive  problems  and 
dislocation  as  a  result  of  contact  with  European  people, 
live  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  and  presently  consti- 
tute around  1%  of  the  population. 

Aboriginal  people  colonized  the  whole  of  Australia, 
leaving  a  rich  and  important  archeological  heritage.  At 
the  time  of  European  contact,  the  continent  was  the  only 
one  still  populated  solely  by  hunter-gatherer  people. 
Australia  is  a  land  of  diverse  environments,  from 
sandridge  deserts  to  tropical  forests  and  alpine 
landscapes,  and  thus  a  study  of  its  long  record  of 
human  occupation  reveals  significant  insights  into 
human  evolution  and  adaptation.  Australia's  archeologi- 
cal record  is  also  important  because  the  initial  coloniza- 
tion of  the  continent,  which  occurred  over  40,000  years 
ago,  comprised  the  then  longest  sea  voyage,  beyond 
the  sight  of  land,  in  human  history. 

How  then,  is  this  rich  archeological  heritage  protected 
and  managed?  Although  excavations  of  Aboriginal 
places  were  carried  out  as  early  as  the  late  18th  century 
(McBryde  1986:13)  during  the  initial  period  of  European 
settlement,  heritage  legislation  to  protect  archeological 
sites  was  not  introduced  until  the  1960s,  and  academic 
chairs  in  prehistory  were  not  to  set  up  until  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  In  spite  of  the  relatively  late 
appearance  of  heritage  legislation  most  of  Australia's 
eight  States  and  Territories  now  have  comprehensive 
protection  for  archeological  sites.  In  addition,  as  regards 
the  Federal  level  of  Government,  the  setting  up  of  the 
Australian  Heritage  Commission  in  1975  marked  the 
establishment  of  the  Register  of  the  National  Estate,  a 
national  register  of  significant  natural,  Aboriginal,  and 
historic  places. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  with  regard  to  heritage 
legislation,  that  most  of  the  statutes  that  have  been 
drawn  up  to  protect  Aboriginal  places  have  been 
oriented  mainly  to  archeological  sites  and  relics  rather 


than  to  mythological  places,  totemic  sites,  or  "dreaming" 
places,  which  are  usually  much  more  important  to 
Aboriginal  people.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s  some 
legislation  was  introduced  to  protect  these  important 
sites,  for  example  in  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
and  the  Northern  Territory.  In  States  such  as  New  South 
Wales  they  are  managed  under  existing  heritage 
legislation,  but  elsewhere  legislative  protection  for 
dreaming  places  is  less  satisfactory. 

In  contrast  to  many  of  the  statutes  protecting  cultural 
property  in  the  United  States  of  America,  most  of  the 
State  and  Territory  legislation  in  Australia,  is  "blanket" 
legislation  under  which  Aboriginal  sites  and  relics  are 
protected  irrespective  of  land  tenure  and  ownership,  and 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  listed  on  a  State  or 
Federal  sites  register.  This  legislation  is  very  com- 
prehensive because  all  sites,  whether  on  private  or 
public  land,  whether  recorded  or  not,  are  protected.  A 
useful  summary  of  heritage  legislation  in  Australia  can 
be  found  in  a  booklet  prepared  by  the  Australian 
Heritage  Commission  (1989),  titled  Protecting  Australia 's 
National  Estate. 

In  spite  of  the  presence  of  comprehensive  legislation, 
until  recently  there  has  been  comparatively  little  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  of  Aboriginal  cultural  heritage  by 
the  general  Australian  public.  White  Australians  have 
often  not  valued  Aboriginal  places  as  high  as  National 
Parks  or  historic  buildings,  because  they  generally  have 
had  very  little  knowledge  or  understanding  of  Aboriginal 
culture  or  traditions.  Fortunately,  this  situation  is  now 
changing,  as  Aboriginal  people  gain  a  more  powerful 
political  voice.  Many  National  Parks  now  feature  impres- 
sive cultural  interpretative  centers,  and  a  large  number 
of  Aboriginal  communities  are  setting  up  their  own 


Rock   painting   at   Ayara    Rock.    (Photo    courtesy   Ann 
Hudaon) 
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Contemporary  bark  painting.  The  artist,  of  tha  Gunwlngu 
Trlba  In  Oanpalll,  Waatarn  Arnham  Land,  uaad  tha  same 
atyla  and  material  that  have  been  uaad  In  the  area  for 
centuries.  (Photo  courtesy  Embassy  of  Australia) 


heritage  centers  and  "keeping  places."  Aboriginal  arts 
and  crafts  such  as  "dot"  paintings  from  Central  Australia 
are  reaching  a  national  and  even  international  audience, 
and  books  by  Aboriginal  writers  that  describe  what  it  is 
to  be  Aboriginal  are  on  the  bestseller  lists. 

Since  the  1960s,  when  Aboriginal  people  first  gained  the 
vote  and  citizenship  rights,  there  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  increased  Aboriginal  participation  in  the 
management  and  custodianship  of  Aboriginal  places, 
whether  these  be  archeological  sites  or  other  types  of 
sites.  In  the  early  1980s,  the  Australian  archeological 
community,  which  untH  very  recently  has  been  almost 
entirely  drawn  from  the  non- Aboriginal  population, 
responded  to  these  demands  when,  at  an  annual 
conference,  the  Australian  Archaeological  Association 
adopted  a  number  of  motions  concerning  custodianship 
of  sites.  In  essence  these  motions,  made  by  the  Tas- 
manian  Aboriginal  Centre,  acknowledge  the  Aboriginal's 
ownership  of  their  heritage  and  call  on  archeologists  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  Aboriginal  owners  prior  to 
any  research  or  excavation  of  Aboriginal  sites  (Sullivan 
1985).  Since  this  time  most  archeological  work  in 
Australia  has  not  proceeded  unless  prior  consultation 
has  been  carried  out  with  Aboriginal  people.  Most  of  this 
liaison  is  directed  through  organizations  such  as 
Aboriginal  Land  Councils  and  community  groups.  These 
were  mostly  formed  during  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s  in  response  to  the  introduction  of  limited  Land 
Rights  legislation  and  other  statutes  concerning 
Aboriginal  people.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  such 
consultation  is  not  restricted  to  work  on  sites  with  burial 
remains  -  like  Native  American  peoples,  Aboriginal 
communities  have  extremely  strong  concerns  about  the 
disturbance  of  human  remains  -  but  applies  to  all 
archeological  work. 


The  issue  of  the  Aboriginal  custodianship  and  control  of 
sites,  places,  and  land  is  one  that  is  ongoing  and  still 
subject  to  heated  debate.  The  fact  that  most 
archeologists  ask  permission  before  commencing  work, 
that  there  are  now  many  Aboriginal  people  employed  in 
heritage  management  organizations,  and  that  increasing 
numbers  of  Aboriginal  people  are  enrolling  in  degree 
courses  in  Australian  prehistory  has  defused  some 
issues,  but  brought  others  to  the  fore.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  return  of  human  remains,  including  those 
held  in  overseas  collections.  Perhaps  many  aspects  of 
the  debate  are  unresolvable.  Yet,  despite  the  challenges 
that  lie  ahead,  all  parties  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  Australia  is  breaking  much  new  ground  as 
regards  the  management  and  custodianship  of  the  sites 
left  by  its  indigenous  peoples. 

For  more  information  about  Australia's  Aboriginal 
Archeological  Heritage,  contact  Elizabeth  Williams, 
Australian  Heritage  Commission,  GPO  Box  1567, 
Canberra  ACT  2601 ,  Australia. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  HERITAGE 
PROTECTION  ACT  IS  PROPOSED 
for  CANADA 

By  Bruce  Jamieson 

On  December  19,  1990,  the  Honourable  Marcel  Mass, 
Minister  ot  Communications  tor  the  Government  ot 
Canada,  introduced  in  the  House  ot  Commons  A 
Proposed  Act  respecting  the  protection  of  the 
archeological  heritage  of  Canada  . 

Making  the  draft  act  a  public  document  will  enable  the 
Government  to  continue  consultations  with  Aboriginal 
peoples,  archeologists,  marine  interests  and  interested 
members  of  the  public  during  the  development  of 
national  archeology  legislation. 

This  legislation  will  be  designed  to  define  lands  to  which 
it  will  apply:  public  lands,  Indian  lands,  and  land  in  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories.  The  legislation  also  will 
define  archeological  resources  and  assert  Crown 
ownership  for  those  found  on  public  lands  as  well  as  for 
submerged  archeological  resources  found  outside 
provincial  jurisdiction. 

It  will  establish  procedures  for  the  treatment  of  burials 
and  grave  goods,  a  permit  system  for  archeological 
activities  including  research  and  impact  assessments, 
and  a  registry  of  archeological  sites  found  on  lands 
subject  to  the  legislation. 

It  will  give  the  power  to  make  regulations  for  aspects  of 
the  act  as  well  as  establish  administration  and  enforce- 
ment procedures. 

Through  consequential  amendments  proposed  for  the 
Cultural  Property  Export  and  Import  Act,  it  will  further 
restrict  the  trading  and  export  of  archeological  objects. 

The  legislation  also  would  give  the  power  to  make 
agreements    with    provincial    governments    and    non- 
government groups  for  the  protection  and  management 
of  archeological  resources. 

(Continued  on  page  1 7) 


CANADA'S  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
HERITAGE  POLICY 

By  Michael  Lipowski 


The  policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada  on  the  coun- 
try's archeological  heritage  is  based  on  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  this  national  legacy  and  the  necessity 
of  sharing  responsibility  for  its  preservation  among 
Government,  Provinces,  the  private  sector,  and  in- 
dividuals. Collaboration  between  the  Government  and 
Aboriginal  peoples,  interest  groups,  and  other  jurisdic- 
tions is  also  essential  for  enhancing  Canadians'  aware- 
ness of  their  archeological  heritage  and  the  require- 
ments for  its  protection. 

The  Government  has  adopted  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  resource  management  with  the  Federal 
Environmental  Assessment  and  Review  Process  being 
used  to  ensure  that  archeological  issues  are  dealt  with 
when  development  is  being  planned.  Archeological  sites 
of  potential  national  significance  are  referred  to  the 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  of  Canada.  The 
Canadian  Parks  Service  protects  and  manages 
archeological  resources,  the  Canadian  Museum  of 
Civilization  acts  as  a  repository  for  archeological 
collections,  and  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  supports  archeological  research  and 
professional  development.  In  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  archeological  heritage  to  Aboriginal  peoples, 
special  measures  are  taken  to  ensure  their  participation 
in  resource  protection,  management,  and  interpretation. 

Future  legislation  is  being  planned  to  define  the 
archeological  resources  to  be  protected,  provide 
government  ownership  of  archeological  objects  found  on 
Canada  land,  and  establish  a  permit  and  certification 
system  for  land  managing  authorities.  Other  legislation 
will  be  designed  to  cover  impact  assessments  and 
resource  management,  treatment  of  burial  sites,  export 
of  archeological  objects,  and  government  agreements 
with  various  groups  and  jurisdictions.  Also  to  be  ad- 
dressed are  the  dissemination  of  information  on 


(Continued  on  page  1 7) 
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ARCHEOLOGY  within  the  HISTORIC 
PROPERTIES  PROGRAM  of  THE 
ONTARIO  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION 

By  Dena  Doroszenko 


Established  in  1968,  The  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation 
(TOHF)  has  worked  to  protect  the  tangible  resources  of 
artifacts,  properties,  buildings,  and  landscapes  that 
make  up  the  Province's  rich  and  irreplaceable  heritage. 

The  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  gives  financial  aid  and 
practical  help  to  private  individuals  and  public  bodies 
actively  conserving  archeological,  architectural,  histori- 
cal, and  natural  resources,  and  advises  the  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Communications  on  the  issuing  of  licences 
required  for  archeological  projects  and  on  the  designa- 
tion of  sites  under  the  Ontario  Heritage  Act  (1974).  The 
Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  also  gives  grants  in  aid  of 
archeological  research,  fieldwork  and  analysis,  as  well 
as  other  educational  and  promotional  initiatives,  and 
offers  professional  advice  to  groups  and  individuals 
engaged  in  scholarly  and  popular  projects  with 
archeologicalapplications. 

The  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  may  act  as  a  trustee  to 
protect  an  important  archeological  property  from 
damage  or  destruction,  and  it  acts  as  a  steward  for 
many  valuable  properties  that  have  come  as  gifts  to  the 
people  of  the  Province.  (Fram  1988:212-213) 

The  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  owns  many  types  of 
provincially  significant  property  outright,  from  collections 
of  fine  art  and  archeological  artifacts  to  buildings  and 
vast  tracts  of  land.  It  also  holds  more  than  135  conser- 
vation easements,  legal  rights  pertaining  to  specific 
lands  and/or  buildings  that  effectively  make  The  OHF  a 
partner  in  the  care  of  a  property  in  order  to  protect  those 
characteristics  important  to  the  provincial  heritage  while 
enabling  its  owner  to  use  and  enjoy  the  property. 

The  historic  properties  owned  by  TOHF  are  used  and 
managed  so  as  to  conserve  all  of  their  heritage  values, 
architectural,  historical,  archeological,  and  natural.  The 
Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  makes  them  available  for 
sympathetic  use  by  local  communities  to  enable  public 
access.  New  uses  are  found  to  ensure  the  financial 
self-sufficiency  of  these  properties.  Custodianship  of 
natural  heritage  properties  is  assigned  to  local  agencies 
or  organizations  that  ensure  long-range  protection  of 
significant  features,  while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
public  use. 


Recently,  the  demands  of  this  non-traditional  approach 
to  many  historic  properties  has  led  to  the  progressive 
transformation  of  the  traditional  role  of  archeology  on 
these  sites.  During  the  period  from  1974  to  1990, 
archeological  research  has  taken  place  on  20  of  the  35 
historic  properties  held  by  TOHF.  This  has  resulted  in  34 
separate  artifact  collections  amounting  to  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  artifacts.  During  the  period  from  1974 
to  1986,  the  archeological  research  on  these  properties 
suffered  from  a  number  of  problems  that  reflected  the 
need  for  a  better  understanding  of  what  archeology  on 
these  sites  could  achieve. 

Archeological  sites  provide  unique  data  sets  to  re- 
searchers. When  projects  are  planned  properly,  they 
can  recover  a  wealth  of  information  that  may  be  directly 
and  indirectly  used  for  not  only  restoring  a  structure  but, 
more  importantly,  for  putting  it  into  historic  context. 

Since  1987  a  systematic  procedure  or  "assessment"  has 
been  developed  to  evaluate  an  OHF  property 
archeo logically  before  an  extensive  research  program. 
As  an  example,  the  Inge-va  estate  (ca.  1823)  in  the 
Town  of  Perth,  had  a  5-day  assessment  carried  out  in 
1987  by  an  archeological  consulting  company.  Terms  of 
Reference  were  written  for  this  project  by  TOHF's 
archeology  coordinator  and  outlined  the  following  tasks: 
1)  to  inventory,  identify,  and  describe  the  archeological 
resources  extant  on  the  property;  2)  to  develop  a 
reliable  statement  of  the  significance  of  the  archeologi- 
cal resources;  3)  to  note  the  condition  of  the  site  in 
terms  of  the  degree  of  disturbance;  4)  to  develop  a  map 
of  the  resources  in  terms  of  their  distribution  across  the 
site;  and  5)  to  provide  recommendations  on  future 
research  needs  and  a  strategy  for  mitigating  the  adverse 
effects  of  any  restoration  and/or  construction  action  on 
the  affected  archeological  resources.  The  Ontario 
Heritage  Foundation  constantly  receives  requests  for 
and  information  on  these  Terms  of  Reference  from  other 
heritage  agencies  and  societies  in  the  Province  inter- 
ested in  conducting  assessments  on  their  own  heritage 
properties.  This  assessment  streamlines  the  archeology 
work  on  a  historic  site  by  identifying  early  on  in  the 
research  stage  where  below  ground  heritage  resources 
lie. 

The  techniques  employed  to  carry  out  the  above  tasks 
have  been  standardized.  Several  manuals  have  been 
prepared,  for  use  by  in-house  staff  and  consultants,  that 
have  standardized  field  recording  procedures  and  the 
processing  and  cataloging  of  artifacts.  These  manuals 
have  been  "field-tested,"  and  each  year  Field  and  Lab 
Manuals  are  evaluated  as  to  changes  that  may  be 
necessary.  The  computerized  database  inventory 
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Figure  1.  Excavation  of  a  privy  feature  at  Inge-va,  1989. 
(All  photos  courtesy  The  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  ) 


Figure  2.  Shell  wall  discovered  during  monitoring  of 
construction  work  at  George  Brown  House,  Toronto,  In 
1989. 


system  in  particular  is  constantly  updated,  for  it  is  a 
global  inventory  covering  every  conceivable  object  that 
might  find  its  way  into  the  archeological  context  and, 
once  excavated,  needs  to  be  described.  In  the  future  it 
will  become  possible  to  compare  archeological  collec- 
tions from  one  of  TOH's  properties  to  those  of  another 
property  across  the  Province. 

At  Inge-va,  the  results  of  the  1987  assessment  report 
were  put  to  the  test  in  1988  and  1989  by  full-scale 
excavations.  In  1988  a  7-week  excavation  concentrated 
on  two  areas  highlighted  in  the  assessment  report.  The 
first  area  focused  on  obtaining  information  on  two 
outbuildings  that  once  stood  in  the  area  near  the 
present-day  garage.  Archeological  work  here  confirmed 
that  the  garage  sits  on  the  foundations  of  a  late  19th 
century  outbuilding.  The  other  shed  was  demolished 
early  in  the  20th  century,  as  evidenced  by  demolition 
debris  noted  stratigraphically.  The  second  area  of 
excavation,  to  the  rear  of  the  house  by  the  summer 
kitchen,  has  provided  one  of  the  most  important 
archeological  discoveries  to  date  on  an  OHF  site.  It  has 
resulted  in  a  complete  rethinking  of  the  requirements  of 
TOHF  contract  archeology,  brought  about  by  the 
challenge  of  collections  management.  In  1987  a  small 
test  unit  in  this  area  recovered  approximately  800 
artifacts.  In  1988  the  area  was  completely  excavated 
and  over  15,000  artifacts  were  recovered  (Figure  1). 

The  significance  of  the  material  culture  recovered  from 
this  feature  has  provided  an  abundance  of  data  on  the 
lifestyles  of  the  Radenhurst  family  at  Inge-va  during  the 
1830s  through  the  1860s  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible  to  discover  through  archival  research 
alone.  A  3-week  field  season  of  archeology  in  1989  at 
Inge-va  focused  on  landscape  archeology.  Inge-va  is 
renowned  for  the  variety  of  plants  in  its  extensive 
gardens,  hence,  a  program  of  pollen  coring  was  at- 
tempted to  discover  the  historical  integrity  of  the  garden 
beds.  A  40-metre  transect  through  the  garden  bed  and 
lawn  areas  was  cored,  and  floatation  samples  were 
taken  from  several  excavation  units.  The  pollen  repre- 
sented in  these  samples  was  analyzed  and  found  to  be 
generally  wind  transported  and  therefore  of  no  value  in 
the  interpretation  of  past  gardening  practices,  but  it  does 
help  to  interpret  the  history  of  the  soil  profiles. 

Archeology  at  the  George  Brown  House  (ca.  1870) 
(Figure  2)  in  Toronto  took  a  traditional  role  with  a  slight 
twist.  The  Terms  of  Reference  for  the  10-week  field 
season  in  1987  concentrated  on  data  collection  that 
would  potentially  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  building 
and  landscape  archeology  as  it  related  to  the  small 
parcel  of  land  that  still  surrounds  the  building. 
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Figure  3.  Public  archeology  at  Barnum  House  In  1990. 


The  1987  excavations  and  later  monitoring  during  actual 
construction  have  aided  directly  in  the  restoration 
process.  As  a  result,  the  east  shell  wall  has  been 
stabilized  and  preserved  below  ground.  In  addition, 
many  artifacts  were  integrated  into  a  three-dimensional 
interpretive  exhibit  that  illustrates  the  occupational 
phases  of  the  house. 

An  exciting  development  has  been  the  opportunity  to 
include  public  education  within  the  archeology  program 
of  TOHF.  At  Inge-va  two  high  school  students  from 
Toronto  worked  on  site  for  one  week  as  part  of  a 
cooperative  education  program.  In  addition,  volunteers 
from  the  Ottawa  Chapter  of  the  Ontario  Archeological 
Society  came  out  regularly  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  excava- 
tion. The  Ashbridge  property  (ca.  1854)  was  the  focus  of 
a  partnership  between  TOHF  and  the  City  of  Toronto 
Board  of  Education.  This  project,  while  coordinated  by 
TOHF,  was  operated  by  the  Archeological  Resource 
Centre  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education,  which 
provided  day  programs  to  school  children  in  the  spring 


and  fall  of  each  year  and  also  ran  a  6-week  summer 
field  school  for  high  school  students.  By  maintaining  a 
high  profile  through  a  partnership  program,  this  project 
reached  thousands  of  youngsters  and  their  parents, 
bringing  local  heritage  into  their  daily  curriculum. 

By  using  the  Ashbridge  project  as  a  model,  the 
archeological  salvage  project  conducted  at  Barnum 
House  (c.1820)  in  May  of  1990  included  a  public 
education  program.  Over  a  period  of  two  weeks  more 
than  300  students  from  surrounding  community  grade 
schools  came  to  the  site  and  participated  in  a  "hands- 
on"  experience  in  archeology  (Figure  3).  This  consisted 
of  a  site  tour,  a  slide  lecture  on  archeology,  actual  field 
time  excavating  in  a  less  sensitive  area  of  the  site,  and 
finally,  a  workshop  on  historic  material  culture. 

In-house  research  projects  since  1987  have  ranged  from 
monitoring  restoration  work  at  various  properties  su  :h  as 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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the  George  Brown  House,  Barnum  House  in  Grafton, 
the  Chedoke  Estate  (ca.  1836)  in  Hamilton,  and  the 
Rockwood  Academy  (ca.  1850)  in  Rockwood,  an 
in-house  assessment  project  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake  at 
the  Niagara  Apothecary  (ca.  1820)  in  1988,  to  emer- 
gency salvage  work  in  1 988  at  the  Elgin/Winter  Garden 
Theatre  complex  in  Toronto. 

Since  1974  archeological  investigations  on  OHF 
properties  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  large 
quantities  of  artifacts.  Despite  their  potential  to  aid  in 
restoration  and  material  culture  research,  this  material 
has  presented  unique  problems.  The  escalating  size  of 
the  collections,  processing  costs,  quality  control  over 
curation  of  objects  and  collections,  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  housing  for  the  artifact  collections  and 
associated  paper  records  are  several  areas  of  concern. 


These  problems  have  been  addressed  in  the  following 
manner: 

•  There  is  an  implicit  understanding  in  the  Ontario 
Heritage  Act  of  1974  suggesting  that  Ontario's  heritage 
resources  be  preserved  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
future  generations.  To  realize  this  goal  with  regard  to 
archeological  resources,  proper  collections  management 
must  be  ensured.  This  includes  documentation,  acces- 
sibility, conservation  and  long-term  preventive  conserva- 
tion. Recognizing  its  responsibility  and  the  need  to 
actually  manage  these  collections,  TOHF  in  1989 
allocated  funds  to  initiate  an  inventory  and  curation 
process. 

•  As  a  result,  a  temporary  repository  was  set  up  in 
Toronto  at  an  OHF  owned  property,  the  Ontario  Heritage 
Centre,  which  now  houses  25  collections  from  13 
properties  (Figure  4).  Three  other  temporary  repositories 
housing  OHF  collections  exist  across  the  Province. 

•  All  contracts  with  consultants  will  now  provide  a 
minimum  2  to  1  ratio  of  lab  time  to  field  time  for  process- 
ing of  artifacts.  While  this  is  "adequate"  it  does  not 
preclude  the  necessity  for  further  analysis  of  a  collection 
being  conducted  by  TOHF  staff. 

Archeology  is  a  long-term  commitment  whenever  and 
wherever  it  occurs.  Bound  by  Ontario  legislation, 
archeologists  within  the  Province  are  grappling  with  the 
problems  that  result  from  long-term  excavation  on  a  site. 
The  multi-staged  research  program  that  has  evolved 
within  TOHF  has  taken  over  15  years  and  will  continue 
to  evolve.  What  is  important  to  consider  is  that  archeol- 
ogy now  stands  as  an  important  contributor  to  the 
investigation  of  Canada's  cultural  heritage  and  has  the 
potential  to  go  beyond  just  "supplementing"  historical 
data. 

For  further  information  about  The  Ontario  Heritage 
Foundation,  contact  Dena  Doroszenko,  Archaeology  & 
Research  Co-ordinator,  Property  Restoration  Unit, 
Ontario  Heritage  Foundation,  77  Bloor  St.  W.,  2nd 
Floor,  Toronto,  ON  M7A  2R9,  Canada. 
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Figure  4.    Temporary  collections   repository  and   work 
space  at  the  Ontario  Heritage  Centre,  Toronto. 
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ROCK  ART  and 
WORLD  HISTORY 

By  Emmanuel  Anati 

Until  a  century  ago  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the 
world  populations  were 

illiterate.  Consequently,  only  a  few  of  the  cultures 
worldwide  were  considered  part  of  "world  history."  The 
exclusive  selection  of  written  documents  as  the  sole 
source  of  "legitimate"  history  appears  to  be  dis- 
criminatory toward  those  who  have  only  recently 
developed  a  system  of  writing.  According  to  this  con- 
cept, many  populations  of  Africa,  America,  Asia, 
Oceania,  and  even  Europe,  have  only  a  few  centuries  of 
history  to  look  back  upon,  as  the  earliest  eras  of  their 
past  have  been  ignored  by  Western  educational 
systems. 

Graphic  messages  activate  a  process  of  mental  associa- 
tions that  has  immediate  impact.  Iconography  has  been 
used  by  nearly  all  cultures  since  the  appearance  of 
homo  sapiens  sapiens  some  40,000  years  ago  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Europe.  The  earliest  dates  for  rock  art  in 
Australia  are  from  at  least  22,000  years  ago  and  those 
in  South  America  over  17,000  years  ago.  In  North 
America  early  dates  are  uncertain  and  controversial,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  consider  that  the  earliest  art  there 
should  be  at  least  as  early  as  that  of  South  America. 
Through  analysis  of  their  graphics,  it  is  possible  to 
reconstruct  numerous  details  of  the  history  of  pre-literate 
cultures,  and  the  expansion  of  this  knowledge  would 
provide  a  broader  and  more  ancient  past. 

On  several  occasions  it  has  been  shown  that  the  earliest 
expressions  of  art   awaken   a  broad  interest   in  the 


modern  public  and  have  a  tremendous  educational 
impact  because  they  answer  basic  questions  that  many 
people  ask  themselves  repeatedly:  why  and  how  art, 
communication,  beliefs  in  the  supernatural,  and  the 
need  for  humans  to  explain  themselves  all  started. 

Before  the  advent  of  writing  the  visual  arts  included  the 
messages  of  both  writing  and  pictorial  art.  Therefore, 
prehistoric  art  encompasses  the  origins  of  both  writing 
and  art  and  provides  the  earliest  chapters  of  these 
intellectual  expressions  of  humans.  Yet  too  often 
museums  ignore  this  fundamental  part  of  our  heritage 
and  tend  to  convey  just  fragments  of  prehistory  without 
starting  from  its  roots. 

In  Kondoa,  Tanzania,  as  in  the  Camonica  Valley  of 
Valcamonica  in  Italy,  and  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
ages  that  have  previously  been  considered  as  prehistory 
are  emerging  through  the  study  of  rock  art  as  periods  of 
history.  In  fact,  rock  pictures  constitute  the  earliest 
known  expressions  of  systematic  graphic  recording,  and 
a  growing  number  of  scholars  is  ready  to  agree  that 
history  started  when  the  first  graphic  documents  were 
produced.  A  new  dimension  is  acquired  by  the  past. 
World  history  may  at  last  become  truly  "world"  history 
and  cover  40,000  years 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  fast  the  "new"  history  is 
assimilated  by  modern  society.  Recently  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  a  curiosity  has  been  awakened  in  people  for 
historical  reconstruction  based  upon  the  analysis  of  rock 
art. 

Field  research  at  Valcamonica,  a  major  European  rock 
art  area  that  is  on  the  World  Heritage  List  of  UNESCO, 
has  stimulated  such  a  wave  of  interest  among  the  local 
people  that  when  researchers  arrive  in  a  village  to 
describe  current  local  projects  the  event  is  often  at- 
tended by  the  entire  population.  This  explosion  of 
interest  became  particularly  evident  when  an  exhibition 
on  rock  art  in  Milan  was  attended  by  more  than  two 
million  visitors  from  various  European  countries  in  about 
four  months.  The  rock  art  sites  of  Valcamonict.  were 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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practically  unknown  only  30  years  ago.  Today  they  are 
visited  by  thousands  ot  people  every  day. 

This  interest  is  not  limited  to  Valcamonica,  or  even 
Europe.  During  a  study  ot  rock  art  in  the  Singida  district 
of  Tanzania,  an  entire  school  from  the  Iranga  tribe 
arrived  one  day  to  investigate  the  project.  The  students 
and  teachers  were  fascinated  by  the  superimposed 
figures  that  revealed  a  sequence  of  phases  of  their  past 
in  various  styles.  Gradually  the  rock  surface  became  a 
history  book  for  them  describing  a  long  and  involved 
past,  each  layer  telling  about  a  distinct  cultural  period. 
Under  the  whiter  paintings  of  the  Bantu  speaking 
agriculturalists  who  occupied  the  area  during  the  last 
two  millenia  were  the  dark  paintings  of  cattle  breeders, 
illustrating  the  life  of  pastoral  nomads.  Still  earlier 
phases  of  hunter-gatherers  appeared.  The  earliest 
depictions  consisted  of  huge  silhouettes  of  animals 
painted  with  great  care  by  archaic  hunting  groups  that 
may  date  back  many  millennia. 

The  effort  to  grasp  such  a  vast  dimension  of  time 
generated  an  animated  discussion  and  eventually  the 
teacher  asked,  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  our  culture  is 
older  than  that  of  the  British?"  An  analytical  process  had 
taken  place  in  their  minds:  from  the  document  to  its  age 
and  meaning.  In  only  two  hours  of  looking  at  a  prehis- 
toric rock  shelter  these  Tanzanian  school  children  had 
acquired  a  new  awareness  of  history. 

The  walls  of  the  cave  were  like  a  "book"  of  rock  art 
showing  the  creations  of  artists  over  the  ages.  It  re- 
vealed millennia  of  creative  activities,  customs,  and 
beliefs,  raising  in  the  young  visitors  a  new  sense  of 
consciousness  of  the  complexity  and  the  validity  of  their 
roots.  They  were  able  to  rediscover  an  identity  that  had 
been  submerged  all  too  long. 

More  than  120  countries  in  the  world  have  archeological 
sites  rich  in  rock  art.  Thousands  of  pictures  on  rock 


surfaces  convey  messages  from  pre-writing  people.  One 
wonders  why  these  substantial  elements  occupy  limited 
display  space  and  lack  emphasis  in  museums, 
archelogical  reserves,  and  national  parks. 

North  America  has  outstanding  areas  of  rock  art  that 
might  open  up  new  horizons  in  culture,  in  understanding 
the  country,  and  in  pushing  back  by  millennia  the  history 
of  the  "New  World."  Could  concentrations  such  as  those 
in  Texas,  California,  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Missouri  and 
British  Columbia  in  Canada  become  major  sanctuaries 
of  cultural  pilgrimage  stimulating  research  and  attracting 
people  from  all  over  the  world?  Could  museums  and 
national  parks  play  a  more  important  role  in  conveying  a 
deeper  appreciation  for  sites  of  rock  art  that  cover 
thousands  of  years  of  American  prehistory  of  art  and 
religions? 

Until  recently  a  serious,  worldwide  documentation  of  the 
origins  of  art  was  not  available.  Major  discoveries  such 
as  the  Spanish  Altamira,  French  Lascaux,  Algerian 
Tassili,  or  the  rock  art  of  Kakadu  National  Park  in 
Australia  were  seen  as  isolated  local  phenomena.  The 
most  resent  studies  seem  to  propose  a  drastic  change  in 
that  view,  as  art  seems  to  have  originated  in  one  place 
and  spread  along  with  the  diffusion  of  homo  sapiens  to 
all  continents. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  these  documents  might  become  a 
source  of  education  and  of  culture.  National  parks  and 
museums  could  add  the  first  chapters  of  a  story  that  has 
been  started  in  the  middle.  These  documents  reach  their 
full  educational  efficiency  only  when  they  are  seen  as  an 
expression  of  humanity  rather  than  of  specific  human 
groups.  In  this  sense,  it  would  be  advisable  for 
museums  and  parks,  when  displaying  documentation  on 
the  prehistoric  art  of  their  territories,  to  emphasize  the 
global  aspect  of  the  phenomenon  and  its  role  in  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  intellectual  evolution  of  people  as 
well  as  its  function  in  reconstructing  millennia  of  human 
adventures.  The  way  the  documents  are  presented  to 
the  public  is  important  for  achieving  one  of  the  main 
purposes  that  each  museum  should  have,  that  of 
transforming  information  into  culture. 

Comments  can  be  addressed  to  Prof.  Emmanuel  Anatl, 
Director,  Centro  Camuno  di  Studl  Preistorlci,  25044 
Capo  dl  Ponte,  Valcamonica,  (Brescia)  Italia. 
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WORLD  CONGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

work  in  the  vicinity.  The  El  Tocuyo  tour  included  the 
inspection  ot  an  excavation  in  progress  of  the  first  plaza 
built  during  the  16th  century  Spanish  settlement  of  the 
town,  which  was  one  of  the  first  Spanish  capitals  of 
Venezuela. 

For  furher  information  about  WAC  1990  and/or  com- 
ments, contact  Francis  P.  McManamon,  Chief, 
Archeologlcal  Assistance  Division,  National  Park 
Service,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington,  DC 
20013-7127;  telephone  (202)  343-4101. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  HERITAGE 
PROTECTION  ACT 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

As  the  Canadian  Parks  Service  will  continue  to  manage 
archeological  resources  under  existing  legislation  and 
programs,  the  draft  act  will  not  apply  to  that  service. 

To  obtain  copies  of  the  proposed  legislation  or  additional 
information,  contact  Elizabeth  Snow,  Director,  Office 
for  Archaeological  Resource  Management,  Com- 
munications Canada,  Journal  Tower  S.,  300  Slater 
St.,  Ottawa,  ON  K1A0C8,  Canada. 


CANADA  ARCHEOLOGICAL  HERITAGE  POLICY 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

and  public  involvement  in  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  archeological  resources,  and,  finally,  the  powers 
necessary  to  enforce  all  this  legislation  and  penalties  for 
offenses. 

For  further  information,  contact  Mike  Lipowski, 
Archaeological  Unit,  2nd  Floor,  Ministry  of  Culture 
and  Communications,  77  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto,  ON 
M7A  2R9  Canada. 


DENMARK 


PHOTOGRAPHY  and  IMAGE 
DATABASE 

By  Carsten  U.  Larsen 

The  National  Museum  of  Denmark  has  undertaken  a  full 
registration  of  museum  collections  in  both  text  and 
pictures.  In  text  the  archival  information  available  about 
the  objects  is  in  the  process  of  being  recorded  in  a 
database,  which  now  contains  400,000  inventory 
numbers. 

So  far  some  150,000  photographs  have  been  made  of 
museum  objects.  Only  the  Ethnographic  Collection  has 
been  photographed  in  full,  because  material  is  to  be 
packed  away  in  external  storage  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  aim  is  to  establish  a  database  of  images  that  will  be 
used  to  identify  the  objects;  i.e.,  a  catalog  of  the  many 
objects  in  the  museum.  It  must  be  possible  to  couple  the 
image  base  with  the  text  of  the  text  database  on  the 
same  objects. 

It  was  decided  to  establish  the  National  Museum's  first 
image  database  on  analog  video  disks  using 
LASERVISION  disks  because  they  are  the  most  widely 
used  system,  photographing  the  objects  first  on  35  mm 
film  and  then  transferring  the  pictures  to  videotape  and 
disk,  complete  with  reference  numbers.  A  35  mm 
camera  was  fitted  with  a  special  adapter  to  electronically 
record  reference  numbers  in  the  database  and  simul- 
taneously imprint  the  numbers  on  the  photographic 
image,  thus  eliminating  the  lengthy,  expensive  transcrip- 
tion process. 

The  system  produced  two  video  discs,  one  of  objects 
and  photographs  in  the  Danish  Resistance  Museum, 
about  11,500  images,  and  one  from  the  Ethnographic 
Collection  with  about  110,000  images.  Every  record  in 
the  text  database  includes  a  reference  to  the  correct 
image  on  the  video  disc. 

For  readers  interested  in  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
system,  a  video  film  has  been  made,  which  demon- 
strates the  photo-electronic  technique.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Cartsen  U.  Larsen,  Keeper,  National 
Museum  of  Denmark,  OC,  Ny  Vestergade  11, 
DK1472,  Copenhagen  K.,  Denmark. 
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ARTIFACT  RECOVERY,  INDICTMENT  ANNOUNCED 

Deborah  J.  Daniels,  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Indiana,  has  announced  the  recovery  of  more 
than  2,200  ancient  Indian  artifacts  and  the  indictment  of 
one  individual  for  alleged  involvement  in  looting  these 
artifacts  from  an  Indian  mound  site  near  Mount  Vernon 
in  Posey  County,  IN. 

According  to  Dr.  James  H.  Kellar,  chairman  emeritus  of 
the  Archaeology  Department  at  Indiana  University, 
Bloomingdale,  the  artifacts  recovered  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  date  principally  from  the 
Hopewellian  period. 

The  items  recovered  include  hundreds  of  flint  or  chert 
tools,  fragments  of  clear  quartz  blades,  several  copper 
axe  heads  known  as  "celts,"  shell  beads,  and  freshwater 
pearls.  Also  found  were  drilled  bear  teeth  that  were 
probably  used  as  ornaments,  fragments  of  deer  bones 
fashioned  into  tools  and  tool  handles,  and  some  pieces 
of  wood  and  leather  that  appear  to  have  been  preserved 
by  having  been  buried  next  to  pieces  of  copper. 

A  Federal  Grand  Jury  indicted  one  man  in  connection 
with  looting  the  site,  which  is  located  on  property 
belonging  to  GE  Plastics,  a  division  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1988.  The  accused  is  charged  with  a  single  count  of 
violating  Section  6(c)  of  the  Archaeological  Resources 
Protection  Act,  which  prohibits  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  archeological  items  removed  or  excavated  in 
violation  of  State  or  local  laws  or  permits. 

According  to  the  indictment,  the  accused  was  employed 
as  a  heavy  equipment  operator  moving  earth  for 
construction  of  a  new  county  road  at  the  time  of  the 
offense.  While  working  near  this  project,  the  indictment 
alleges,  he  bulldozed  hundreds  of  artifacts,  removed 
them,  and  took  them  to  his  home  in  Illinois.  The  removal 
of  the  artifacts  violated  Indiana  laws  regarding  conver- 
sion and  trepass,  and  Indiana  Department  of  Highways 


provisions  and  permits  stating  thnt  construction  contrac- 
tors must  cease  work  and  notify  the  State  engineer  upon 
discovery  of  any  archeological  artifacts.  No  such 
notification  was  made  in  this  case,  the  indictment 
alleges,  nor  did  GE  Plastics  give  its  consent  to  the 
removal  of  the  items. 

None  of  the  artifacts  removed  by  the  accused  looter, 
who  faces  a  possible  two-year  prison  sentence  and  a 
$250,000  fine  if  convicted,  have  been  recovered.  The 
2,200  artifacts  that  were  recovered,  Daniels  said,  were 
gathered  from  a  dozen  people  who  cooperated  in  the 
investigation  and  agreed  to  return  items  they  took  from 
the  site. 

The  investigation  is  continuing,  focusing  on  individuals 
who  may  have  been  involved  in  the  commercial  traffick- 
ing in  artifacts  looted  from  the  GE  site.  The  Archaeologi- 
cal Resources  Protection  Act  provides  for  financial 
rewards  of  up  to  $500  for  information  leading  to  the 
conviction  of  any  person  violating  the  law.  Anyone 
having  information  regarding  the  removal  of  artifacts 
from  the  GE  Plastics  site  near  Mount  Vernon,  IN,  or 
about  the  present  location  of  any  artifacts  from  the  site, 
should  call  the  Evansvllle  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  at  (812)  423-4486. 


ZIMMERMAN  CASE  GOES  to  COURT 

The  condemnation  action  brought  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  halt  the  proposed  development  and  destruction  of  the 
Zimmerman  archeological  site  will  go  to  the  circuit  Court 
of  LaSalle  County  March  4,  1991,  in  Ottawa.  The 
Zimmerman  tract  is  the  site  of  the  first  village  of  the 
Kaskaskia.  Occupied  from  1673  to  1694,  it  was  the  first 
place  explorers,  traders,  and  missionaries  stopped  on 
their  journeys  from  Lake  Michigan  down  the  Illinois 
River. 


SKELETAL  REMAINS  from  VANDALIZED 
MOUNDS  ARE  ANALYZED 

Excavations  undertaken  to  salvage  archeological 
evidence  from  looters'  destruction  at  the  Middle  Wood- 
land Albany  Mounds  in  Illinois  in  1988  included  the 
removal  of  more  than  2,000  bones  representing  the 
remains  of  14  individuals  from  one  mound  tomb.  This 
was  the  first  Hopewell  burial  found  with  evidence  of  a 
violent  death,  as  spear  points  were  found  with  one 
articulated  skeleton.  Since  the  skull  of  that  individual 
was  removed  by  the  vandals,  the  story  of  the  burial  is 
incomplete.  Archeologists  noted  the  general  good  health 
of  the  Hopewell  people,  and  Carbon  14  dated  the 
skeletal  remains  from  AD.  20. 
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CORPS  of  ENGINEERS 

to  UPGRADE  ARCHEOLOGICAL 

COLLECTION  CURATION 

By  Michael  Trimble 

The  St.  Louis  District  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  released  a  report  on  a  program  developed  to 
meet  minimum  Federal  requirements  for  long-term 
conservation  and  curation  of  archeological  material  for 
which  the  District  has  responsibility. 

In  order  to  provide  the  higher  level  of  care  necessary  for 
successful  preservation  of  archeological  material,  the  St. 
Louis  District  collections  have  been  brought  together  in 
two  repositories,  one  in  Illinois  and  the  other  in  Missouri. 
Cooperative  agreements  for  adequate  curatorial 
services  have  been  developed  with  these  institutions, 
and  funding  to  upgrade,  maintain,  and  protect  the 
material  will  be  provided. 

Existing  collections  will  at  last  be  inventoried,  acces- 
sioned, and  cataloged,  and  collections  resulting  from 
future  St.  Louis  District  contracts  will  receive  proper 
conservation  and  curation.  Land  for  construction  or 
remodeling  of  curation  facilities  has  been  donated  by  the 
designated  repository  institutions,  and  they  will  assume 
all  operational  and  maintenance  expenses  for  the 
facilities.  The  repositories,  together  with  the  St.  Louis 
District,  will  develop  curation  courses  and  Federal 


Artifacts  deteriorate  rapidly  once  boxes  are  destroyed. 


Water  damage  from  a  leaky  roof  and  Improper  storage 
endangers  collections.  (Photos  courtesy  Thomas  Meyers, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  St.  Louis  District) 


training  programs  for  the  Corps  and  other  agency 
personnel.  The  repositories  also  will  construct  museum 
exhibits  at  reservoir  visitor  centers  and  present  public 
lectures  on  regional  prehistory  and  history  using  St. 
Louis  District  collections. 

These  corrective  measures  will  enable  the  District  to 
meet  minimum  Federal  requirements  for  adequate 
long-term  curation  of  archeological  collections,  and 
share  the  costs  of  this  with  other  institutions  that  are 
willing  to  invest  in  the  preservation  of  these  valuable 
cultural  resources.  The  St.  Louis  District  will  be  able  to 
implement  an  efficient  archeology  oriented  curation 
program  that  should  serve  its  needs  well  into  the  next 
century. 

For  a  copy  of  this  report  on  the  development  of  a 
conservation  and  curation  program,  contact  Michael 
Trimble,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Planning 
Division,  1222  Sprlce  St.,  St.  Louis,  MO  63103; 
telephone  (314)  331-8466. 
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NADB 
UPDATE 

In  order  to  ensure  long-term  maintenance  of  NADB 
through  regular  and  accurate  data  entry  and  updates  to 
existing  records,  the  NADB  Regional  Coordinators  are 
working  with  SHPO  offices  and  other  Federal  agencies 
to  draft  cooperative  agreements  that  will  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  network  of  data  providers. 

The  SHPO  offices  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  the 
centralization  of  report  reviews  and  data  entry.  The 
Interagency  Resources  Division  of  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  has  issued  a  technical  bulletin,  Computer 
Use  in  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices,  September 
1990,  describing  operating  and  planned  cultural  re- 
source databases.  Many  of  the  State  offices  are  inter- 
ested in  NADB  and  are  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
NADB  software  and  documentation  for  implementation 
in  the  State  office.  Other  States  already  have  com- 
puterized bibliographies  and  the  NADB  coordinators  will 
work  with  them  to  coordinate  data  sharing  between 
different  platforms. 

To  provide  greater  access  to  members  of  the 
archeological  and  historic  preservation  community,  the 
Archeological  Assistance  Division  is  planning  to  beta 
test  on-line  access  to  NADB,  about  100,000  records 
from  June  1,  1991  to  September  30,  1991.  During  that 
time  plans  will  be  developed  for  long-term  maintenance 
of  the  system. 

The  on-line  system  is  based  on  the  citation  database 
designed  by  the  Arkansas  Archeological  Survey.  The 
database  is  structured  like  NADB  but  runs  in  a  minicom- 
puter environment  using  Informix.  The  on-line  system 
will  be  demonstrated  at  the  NPS  exhibit  booth  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology 
in  April.  Information  about  telecommunications  support, 
documentation,  and  differences  between  queries  in  the 
Clipper  compiled  version  and  the  Informix  version  will  be 
available  at  that  time.  Interested  individuals  and  repre- 
sentatives of  governmental  agencies  are  urged  to  stop 
by  the  NPS  booth. 

For  further  information,  contact  Veletta  Canouts,  NADB 
Coordinator,  Archeological  Assistance  Division, 
National  Park  Service,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington, 
DC  20013-7127;  telephone  (202)  343-4101. 
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The  interagency  Federal  Archeology  Public  Awareness 
Working  Group  (PAWG)  met  in  Washington,  DC, 
December  19,  1990.  Items  of  business  included:  a 
report  of  the  bookmark  and  brochure  committee;  report 
that  questionnaires  for  the  FY  90  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  Federal  archeology  had  been  distributed  to 
agency  heads;  an  announcement  that  Listing  of  Educa- 
tion in  Archeological  Programs  [LEAP]  has  been 
distributed  to  many  Federal  agencies  and  to  Congress 
and  is  available  through  the  Government  Printing  Office 
(the  publication  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  a 
wide  variety  of  audiences,  and  input  for  another  volume 
is  being  solicited);  an  announcement  that  the  Four 
Corners  Governors  Conference  report  is  available 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  San  Juan 
Resource  Area  Office  or  New  Mexico  State  Office;  and 
schedule  of  the  1991  PAWG  meetings,  which  are  set  for 
April  1,  June  3,  Aug.  5,  Oct.  7,  and  Dec.  2  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Ruth  Bartfeld,  Program  Director  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  (Federation),  described  her 
organization  (100  years  old;  350,000  members  in  the 
United  States  distributed  among  75  State,  regional,  and 
local  clubs),  which  is  part  of  an  international  club 
network  that  is  the  world  largest's  private  organization. 
The  Federation  has  six  areas  of  ongoing  interest 
including  the  arts,  education,  public  affairs,  conserva- 
tion, home  life,  and  international  affairs.  Heritage 
preservation,  including  archeological  resources,  is  an 
activity  idea  identified  in  the  Federation's  current  2-year 
work  plan.  Bartfeld  is  providing  PAWG  with  a  list  of 
Federation  State  chairpersons,  through  whom  informa- 
tion about  State-specific  archeological  activities,  possi- 
ble speakers,  and  other  information  can  be  provided. 
Anyone  interested  in  information  about  the  Federation 
should  contact  Ruth  Bartfeld,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  1734  N  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20036-2990;  telephone  (202)  347-3168. 

Dr.  Evan  DeBloois,  a  Federal  Preservation  Officer, 
described  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Passport  in  Time 
program.  Uintah  National  Forest  Archeologist 
Charmaine  Thompson  described  a  specific  Passport 
project  in  Strawberry  Valley,  UT.  Passport  is  a  major 
national  effort  to  increase  public  participation  in  the 
national  forests,  and  focuses  on  the  recreational 
experiences  that  are  part  of  cultural  resource  manage- 
ment. This  program  operates  under  the  Forest  Service's 
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Volunteers  Services  Act  at  no  fee  to  the  participants, 
who  pay  their  own  transportation,  room,  and  board 
costs.  There  are  over  30  Passport  projects  under 
consideration  across  the  United  States  at  present,  each 
proposed  project  applying  to  DeBloois'  office  in 
Washington,  DC,  to  be  approved  as  part  of  the  national 
program.  Most  projects  require  a  minimum  of  three  days 
volunteer  participation,  and  may  involve  archeological 
excavation,  archival  research,  field  survey  and  inven- 
tory, or  laboratory  artifact  curation  and  analysis.  Projects 
generally  have  a  4:1  volunteer:  supervisor  ratio.  Informa- 
tion about  the  program  can  be  acquired  from  the 
Passport  in  Time  Clearinghouse,  P.O.  Box  18364, 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

For  further  information  about  PAWG,  contact  Ruthann 
Knudson,  PAWG  Coordinator,  Archeological  Assis- 
tance Division,  National  Park  Service,  P.O.  Box 
37127,  Washington,  DC  20013-7127;  telephone  (202) 
343-4119. 


NEW  STATUTE  on  NATIVE 
AMERICAN  GRAVE  PROTECTION 
and  REPATRIATION 

On  November,  16,  1990,  President  Bush  signed  into  law 
the  Native  American  Grave  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-601).  This  statute  has  wide 
ranging  implications  for  the  archeological  programs  and 
collections  of  Federal  agenices,  as  well  as  for 
archeological  collections  held  by  museums  that  receive 
Federal  funding.  Readers  who  wish  to  learn  some  of  the 
background  of  the  law  are  encouraged  to  obtain  from 
the  Congress  copies  of  the  reports  on  the  bills  that  led  to 
the  passage  of  this  statute.  The  report  on  the  House  bill 
is  House  of  Representatives  Report  101-877  and  can  be 
obtained  from  House  Document  Room,  H-226  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC  20515;  telephone  (202)  225-3456;  for 
the  Senate  bill  it  is  Senate  Report  101-473  and  can  be 
obtained  from  Senate  Document  Room,  SH-B  04 
Washington,  DC  20510;  telephone  (202)  224-7860 

The  act  establishes  several  responsibilities  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  responsibilities  will  be 
undertaken  for  the  Secretary  by  the  Departmental 
Consulting  Archeologist  and  the  Archeological  Assis- 
tance Division  of  the  National  Park  Service.  These 
include: 


(1)  establish  a  review  committee  of  seven  to  monitor 
and  review  inventory,  identification,  and  repatriation 
activities; 

(2)  provide  reasonable  administrative  and  staff  support 
for  this  committee; 

(3)  within  12  months  promulgate,  with  the  review 
committee,  regulations  for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed 
cultural  items  (these  include  human  remains,  funerary 
objects,  sacred  objects,  and  objects  of  cultural 
patrimony)  that  are  discovered  on  Federal  or  Tribal 
lands  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  and  other 
aspects  of  implementing  the  statute; 

(4)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  Native 
American  Tribes  or  groups  and  to  museums  to  assist  in 
the  inventory,  identification,  and  repatriation  activities; 

(5)  if  the  Secretary  consents,  upon  the  request  of 
another  Federal  agency,  he  or  she  may  assume  the 
review  and  consultation  required  by  Federal  agencies 
when  Native  American  cultural  items  are  inadvertently 
discovered  on  Federal  lands; 

(6)  review  requests  from  museums  for  extensions  of 
time  to  complete  inventories  of  human  remains  and 
funerary  objects  in  their  collections  and  grant  time 
extensions  upon  a  finding  of  good  faith  effort;  and 

(7)  assess  a  civil  penalty  of  any  museum  that  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  pursuant  to 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary. 

The  statute  requires  several  actions  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  museums  that  receive  Federal  funding.  These 
include: 

(1)  establish  a  set  of  procedures  for  identifying  the 
lineal  descendants  or  culturally  affiliated  Native 
American  group  for  any  cultural  items  discovered  on 
Federal  or  Tribal  lands; 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  responding  to  unanticipated 
discoveries  of  cultural  items  during  agency  operations  or 
land  use  applicant  operations  on  Federal  or  Tribal  land; 

(3)  within  five  years,  compile  an  inventory  of  human 
remains  and  associated  funerary  objects  for  which  the 
agency  or  museum  has  possession  or  control,  and  the 
former  geographic  location  and  cultural  affiliation  of 
these  items  based  upon  existing  information; 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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(4)  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  completion  ot 
the  inventory,  notify  the  Native  American  groups 
attiliated  with  the  items,  and  upon  the  request  of  the 
group  or  descendent  return  the  items; 

(5)  within  three  years,  assemble  a  written  summary  of 
the  unassociated  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects,  and 
objects  of  cultural  patrimony  held  by  the  agency  or 
museum,  describing  the  scope  of  the  collection,  the 
kinds  of  objects,  former  geographical  location,  means 
and  period  of  acquisition,  and  cultural  affiliation  if  readily 
ascertainable,  and  provide  this  information,  upon 
request,  to  Native  American  groups,  and  upon  request 
of  an  affiliated  group  return  the  items  to  the  group. 

Obviously,  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Federal  agencies,  museums,  and  Indian 
Tribes  to  implement  this  law  effectively  and  sensitively. 
We  welcome  comments  from  readers  on  the  law  and  its 
implementation  and  shall  provide  further  information  on 
our  activities  related  to  it  as  they  develop. 

Comments  can  be  addressed  to  Francis  P. 
McManamon,  Chief,  Archeological  Assistance 
Division,  National  Park  Service,  P.O.  Box  13721, 
Washington,  DC  20013-3721;  telephone  (202) 
343-4101. 


ARCHEOLOGY  LEGISLATION  PASSED 

The  West  Virginia  legislature  has  passed  a  Grave 
Protection  Bill  that  provides  penalties  for  anyone  who 
desecrates,  loots,  or  vandalizes  prehistoric  or  historic 
archeological  sites  and  also  extends  protection  to 
marked  and  unmarked  cemeteries.  The  law  restricts  the 
sale  of  grave  goods  and  artifacts  and  provides  for 
confiscation  of  artifacts  obtained  unlawfully  and  the 
tools,  equipment,  and  vehicles  used  to  obtain  them.  For 
more  information  or  a  copy  of  the  new  law,  contact  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office,  Division  of 
Culture  and  History,  Cultural  Center,  Capitol  Center, 
Charleston,  WV  25305;  telephone  (304)  348-0240 


Losing  Our  Sites  is  aCrying  Shame 


Help  Save  Our  Fragile  Resources 
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Virginia  Archaeology  Week 

Octok-r  1-8, 1990 


VIRGINIA  HOLDS  SUCCESSFUL 
ARCHEOLOGY  WEEK 

Crowds  flocked  to  events  including  tours  of  archeologi- 
cal sites,  hands-on  activities  such  as  excavation  work 
alongside  professional  archeologists,  and  special  events 
for  children  during  Virginia's  first  Archaeology  Week 
Oct.  1-8,  1990.  The  Science  Museum  of  Roanoke  and 
Jefferson  National  Forest  sponsored  jointly  a  "Stone 
Tool  Making"  exhibit  in  Roanoke.  The  Jamestown 
Visitors  Center  and  the  Colonial  National  Historical  Park, 
the  Petersburg  Museum  at  Centre  Hill,  Sweet  Briar 
College,  and  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  were 
among  the  many  other  facilities  mounting  special 
exhibits  for  the  week. 

Visitors  toured  on-going  excavations  at  Late  Woodland 
sites  and  early  European  settlements  at  Jordan-on-the 
James     in     Prince     George     County     and     heard 
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archeologists  explain  their  work  there.  They  also  saw 
excavations  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  Kemper  Mansion  in 
Madison,  and  at  Poplar  Forest,  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Bedford  County  summer  retreat,  and  participated  in  "I 
Dig  Kenmore"  at  that  18th-century  stone  house  in 
Fredericksburg.  Artifact  processing  facilities  were 
displayed  at  Colonial  Williamsburg. 

Lectures  and  film  programs  were  scheduled  throughout 
the  State.  City  Archeologist  Dr.  Pamela  Cressy  con- 
ducted walking  tours  of  Alexandria's  Old  Town,  and 
children  joined  an  Artifact  Inquiry  at  the  Alexandria 
Archaeology  Museum  and  Laboratory.  All  of  these 
events  and  activities  were  designed  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  State's  nonrenewable  prehistoric  and 
historic  cultural  resources  and  the  work  being  done  to 
study,  protect,  and  interpret  this  heritage  for  the  general 
public. 


In  his  proclamation  opening  the  celebration  Governor  L. 
Douglas  Wilder  recognized  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources,  Council  of 
Virginia  Archaeologists,  Virginia  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Archeological  Society  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Preservation  Alliance  of  Virginia  that  made  possible  the 
large  number  and  wide  variety  of  events  that  charac- 
terized the  week.  State  Archeologist  Dr.  Catherine 
Slusser  expressed  delight  with  the  success  of  Archaeol- 
ogy Week  and  the  hope  of  the  sponsoring  organizations 
that  it  will  become  an  annual  celebration. 


For  more  information  on  Virginia  Archaeology  Week, 
contact  Catherine  Slusser,  State  Archaeologist, 
Department  of  Historic  Resources;  221  Governor  St., 
Richmond,  VA  23219;  telephone  (804)  786-3143. 
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Archeology  Unlocks  Silver  Glen's  Past 

The  Forest  Service,  to  help  with  planning  for  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  its  Silver  Glen  Springs  property 
east  of  Ocala,  FL,  recently  funded  an  archeological 
study  of  the  area  by  the  Florida  State  University. 
Artifacts  recovered  by  archeologists,  including  a  projec- 
tile point  dating  to  before  2,000  B.C.,  will  provide 
information  about  the  people  active  in  this  area  during 
prehistoric  times.  The  Forest  Service  has  closed  the 
property  to  protect  additional  resources  that  may  provide 
information  that  will  be  helpful  in  planning  future  man- 
agement of  the  site.  Those  interested  in  learning  more 
about  Silver  Glen  Springs  planning  efforts  should 
contact  the  Lake  George  Ranger  District,  Rte.  2,  Box 
701,  Silver  Springs,  FL  32688;  telephone  (904) 
625-2520. 


Transportation  Board  to  Print 
Preservation  Articles 

Robert  Crecco,  Historic  Preservation  Officer  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  currently  chairs  the 
Committee  on  Historic  and  Archeological  Preservation  in 
Transportation  of  the  Transportation  Research  Board 
(TRB).  He  is  soliciting  articles  that  deal  with  either 


historical  or  archeological  transportation  preservation 
issues  for  possible  publication  by  TRB.  These  publica- 
tions reach  an  international  audience  and  all  articles  will 
be  judged  with  this  in  mind.  For  details,  contact  Robert 
Crecco,  Office  of  Regulatory  Affairs  (P-14),  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Room  9217, 400  7th  St.,  SW., 
Washington,  DC  20590;  telephone  (202)  366-4866. 


Preservation  Planning  Agreement  Signed 

The  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  and  the  American 
Planning  Association  (APA)  have  signed  a  five-year 
cooperative  preservation  planning  agreement.  Joint 
NPS-APA  projects  will  be  designed  to  explain  profes- 
sional planning  concepts  and  techniques  and  show  how 
these  can  be  used  to  address  land-use  challenges 
facing  cultural  resources  during  the  1990s.  Work  has 
begun  on  the  first  project,  a  collaboration  on  three 
symposia  for  NPS  staff  and  State  Historic  Preservation 
Office  staff  tentatively  scheduled  for  mid-  to  late-1991. 
For  more  information,  contact  Sue  Henry,  Interagency 
Resource  Division  (413),  National  Park  Service,  P.O. 
Box  37127,  Washington,  DC  20013-7127;  telephone 
(202)  343-9505 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Creative  Arts  Division  Activities 

The  United  States  Information  Agency's  Creative  Arts 
Division,  established  in  1989,  is  charged  with  develop- 
ing, strengthening,  and  expanding  links  with  U.S. 
institutions  relevant  to  agency  programming  in  historic 
and  cultural  preservation.  The  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  established  by  the  Cultural  Property  Act 
provides  the  expert  opinion  of  professionals,  1 1  private 
citizens,  engaged  in  the  study,  international  sale,  and 
care  of  antiquities.  The  Creative  Arts  Division  also 
administers  a  program  of  grant  support  to  U.S.  nonprofit 
organizations'  projects  for  international  museum  ex- 
changes and  historical  conservation.  For  information  on 
these  activities,  contact  the  Creative  Arts  Division, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  E/PA  -  Room  216,  301  4th 
St.,  SW.,  Washington,  DC  20547;  telephone  (202) 
619-5338 


1991  Summer  Field  School 

A  National  Science  Foundation  summer  field  school  for 
high  school  students,  funded  by  the  Young  Scholars 
Program,  will  be  offered  in  1991  by  the  Center  for 
American  Archeology  (CAA)  at  Kampsville,  IL.  Thirty 
students  participated  in  the  program's  field  excavation, 
laboratory  analysis,  and  specialized  seminars  this  past 
summer.  In  addition,  22  high  school  students  and  three 
adults  from  the  Soviet  Union  excavated  an  Early  Archaic 
camp  site  and  studied  American  prehistory  at  the 
Center.  For  more  information  on  CAA  educational 
programs,  contact  the  Center  for  American  Archeol- 
ogy, Educational  Program,  Box  365,  Kampsville,  IL 
62053;  telephone  (618)  653-4316. 


Historic  Landmark  Recommendations 

Two  archeological  sites  are  among  the  properties 
recommended  recently  for  National  Historic  Landmark 
designation.  The  archeological  site  at  San  Cayetano  de 
Calabazas  in  Arizona  is  the  remains  of  a  series  of 
religious,  governmental,  and  military  occupations  begun 
in  1756  by  Spanish  missionaries.  It  is  nationally  signifi- 
cant as  part  of  the  northernmost  mission  district  estab- 
lished by  Jesuits.  It  consists  of  adobe  and  stone  ruins 
and  intact  archeological  deposits  of  the  best  preserved 
example  in  the  United  States  of  a  visita,  or  "visiting 
station,"  a  fundamental  link  in  the  Spanish  effort  to 
acculturate  Native  Americans  to  the  colonial  society  of 
New  Spain. 


The  Jaketown  archeological  site  in  Mississippi  is  the 
remains  of  a  regional  trade  center  dating  from  2000  to 
600  B.C.  in  the  Late  Archaic  prehistory  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  national  significance  as  a  settlement 
important  in  the  trade  of  raw  materials  and  manufacture 
of  finished  items  distributed  throughout  the  eastern 
United  States.  It  consists  of  deeply  stratified  archeologi- 
cal deposits,  well  preserved  earthen  mounds,  and 
midden  features  that  represent  extensive  and  intensive 
occupation  over  a  long  period.  For  more  information 
about  the  National  Landmarks  Archeology  initiative, 
contact  Richard  Waldbauer,  Archeological  Assis- 
tance Division,  National  Park  Service,  P.O.  Box 
37127,  Washington,  DC  20013-7127;  telephone  (202) 
343-4113.  For  information  about  Calabazas  and 
Jaketown,  contact  Mark  Barnes,  National  Register 
Programs,  Southeast  Regional  Office,  National  Park 
Service,  75  Spring  St.,  SW.,  Atlanta,  GA  30303; 
telephone  (404)  331-2643. 


Ak-Chin  EcoMuseum 
Construction  Started 

Construction  on  the  EcoMuseum  al  the  Ak-Chin  Indian 
Community  in  Arizona,  the  first  such  museum  in  the 
United  States,  began  in  January  1991.  The  Community 
has  been  working  toward  building  a  Tribal  museum  ever 
since  artifacts  were  discovered  while  nearby  land  was 
being  cleared  for  farming. 

The  Ak-Chin  EcoMuseum  presently  has  an  Archives  and 
Records  Management  Program,  Oral  History  Project, 
and  an  Education  and  Language  Retention  Program. 
The  new  building  will  have  permanent  displays  of 
artifacts  and  provide  a  non-traditional  avenue  for 
community  members,  with  the  help  of  trained  staff,  to 
display  their  own  exhibits  of  unique  cultural  heirlooms. 
For  more  information  about  the  Ak-Chin  EcoMuseum, 
contact  Charles  Carlyle,  Ak-Chin  EcoMuseum  Project 
Director,  Rte.  2,  Box  635,  Maricopa,  AZ  85239; 
telephone  (602)  357-3101. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  New  CRM (Bulletin) 

The  February  issue  of  the  National  Park  Service  CRM 
has  a  new  layout  and  new  departments,  and  the  word 
"bulletin"  has  been  dropped  from  the  title.   A  committee 
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committee  of  editorial  advisors  representing  cultural 
resources  management  programs  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels  has  been  established  to  ensure  the  high 
quality  of  material  appearing  in  this  new  CRM  and  make 
it  more  responsive  to  the  diverse  interests  of  its 
audience.  Features  will  include  essays  and  "how  to" 
articles,  balanced  by  Departments  such  as  Washington 
Report,  Bulletin  Board,  and  Viewpoint.  Readers  are 
encouraged  to  submit  ideas  and  material  for  any  section 
of  CRM,  which  is  published  bimonthly,  to  Editor  Ronald 
M.  Greenberg,  CRM,  National  Park  Service,  Cultural 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington,  DC 
20013-7127.  Deadline  is  eight  weeks  prior  to  publica- 
tion month.  A  Cultural  Landscapes  theme  issue  is 
planned  for  August  1991 . 


Report  on  Four  Corners  Conference 
Issued 

A  report,  Four  Corners  Governors'  Conference,  June 
19-21,  1990,  details  the  proceedings  of  a  3-day  meeting 
of  representatives  from  Federal,  State,  Tribal,  and  local 
governments  and  private  organizations.  They  met,  with 
"Partners  for  the  Past"  as  a  theme,  to  develop  a  com- 
mon course  of  action  to  promote  visitation  to  and 
protection  of  cultural  resources  in  the  Four  Corners  area 
of  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Two  of 
five  Conference  working  groups  focused  on  Archeology 
and  Economic  Development  and  Archeology  and  the 
Law.  Since  June  an  implementation  team  has  been 
meeting  regularly  to  carry  out  Conference  recommenda- 
tions. For  information  on  its  Conference  report,  write  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  New  Mexico  State 
Office,  Post  Office  and  Federal  Building,  P.O.  Box 
1449,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87504-1449. 


Third  Notebook  Supplement  Issued 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  issued  a  third 
supplement  to  its  Archeological  Sites  Protection  and 
Preservation  Notebook.  The  new  supplement  contains 
11  sections  on  Impacts,  Site  Burial,  Structural  Stabi- 
lization, Stabilization  of  Existing  Structures,  Faunal  and 
Floral  Control,  Signs,  and  Inundation.  The  Notebook  is 
issued  in  loose-leaf  format  to  facilitate  the  addition  of 
new  technical  notes  and  revisions  of  previously  issued 
pages.  To  request  copies  or  to  provide  comments  and/or 
information  on  the  technical  note  series,  contact 
Notebook  editor  Dr.  Paul  R.  Nickens,  CEWES-EE-R, 
Waterways  Experiment  Station,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
P.O.  Box631,Vicksburg,  MS  39180-0631 


Report  on  Rock  Art  Conservation 

The  1 988  edition  of  Rock  Art  Conservation  in  Australia, 
an  Australian  Heritage  Commission  publication,  is  a 
survey  of  the  current  state  of  knowledge  of  rock  art 
deterioration  processes  as  well  as  conservation  and 
restoration.  This  paperback  book  was  prepared  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  Prehistoric  Places  of 
the  Joint  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Four  Australian 
Academies  by  Andree  Rosenfeld,  senior  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Prehistory  and  Anthropology  at  the 
Australian  National  University.  Readers  in  the  United 
States  can  obtain  copies,  $6.95  each,  from  Clare  Perry, 
ISBS,  5602  Northeast  Hassalo  St.,  Portland,  OR 
7213-3640.  Readers  in  other  countries  may  write  to 
directly  to  Australian  Government  Publishing  Service 
(AGPS)  Order  Sales,  P.O.  Box  84,  Canberra,  ACT 
2601,  Australia,  enclosing  a  check  in  Australian  dollars 
made  out  to  the  "Collector  of  Public  Moneys  -  AGPS." 
The  cost  of  the  publication  is  $A6.95,  including  surface 
mail  costs.  If  air  mail  transmission  is  required,  an 
additional  $A4.00  for  Canada  and  an  additional  $A4.50 
for  the  UK  and  Europe  should  be  included. 


New  Shipwreck  Management  Guidelines 

A  new  set  of  guidelines  to  help  manage  State-  and 
federally-owned  shipwrecks  has  been  issued  by  the 
National  Park  Sevice  (NPS).  Many  shipwrecks  located  in 
NPS  and  National  Marine  Sanctuaries  System  units  are 
well  known,  but  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  other 
shipwrecks  also  lie  in  State  and  Federal  waters.  The 
new  guidelines  are  to  assist  the  States  and  Federal 
agencies  in  developing  legislation  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  under  the  Abandoned 
Shipwreck  Act  of  1988.  Copies  of  Abandoned  Shipwreck 
Act  Guidelines  are  available  free  of  charge  from  the 
Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist,  National 
Park  Service,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington,  DC 
20013-7127;  telephone  (202)  343-1876. 


Dig  Boxes  Explain  Archeology  to  Visitors 

The  National  Park  Service  staff  at  Big  South  Fork 
National  River  and  Recreation  Area  in  Tennessee  has 
developed  a  public  outreach  program  that  includes  the 
design  and  construction  of  archeological  "dig  boxes." 
Visitors  fill  out  level  and  feature  forms  and  make 
measurements  while  excavating  "deposits"  of  easily 
obtainable  historic  materials  such  as  nails  and  broken 
cafeteria  ware  and  non-provenienced  prehistoric 
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artifacts  from  such  carefully  prepared  boxes.  This  gives 
them  an  appreciation  of  how  exacting  archeological 
work  is  and  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  of 
archeology  and  the  value  of  recording  information.  The 
cost  of  materials  and  construction  for  a  set  of  five  dig 
boxes  has  been  found  to  run  approximatively  $100,  or 
less,  depending  on  materials  already  on  hand.  Con- 
struction details  are  available  by  writing  Tom  Des  Jean, 
National  Park  Service  Archeologlst,  Big  South  Fork 
National  River  and  Recreation  Area,  P.O.  Box  630, 
Oneida,  TN  37841. 


VIDEOS/FILMS 


Film  Defines  Historic  Archeology 

American  History?  It's  Beneath  Your  Feet!  This  CINE 
award  29-minute  color  film  defines  the  range  of  urban 
archeology  and  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
information  available  on  historic  sites.  Made  by  Robert 
Starbird  and  Daniel  Rainey  in  1990,  it  focuses  viewer 
attention  on  the  differences  between  traditional  "pre- 
historic" archeology  and  historic  or  "urban"  archeology, 
the  wealth  and  significance  of  artifacts  available  in  any 
urban  center,  and  specific  examples  of  valuable  informa- 
tion obtained  in  New  York,  NY,  Baltimore,  MD,  and 
Alexandria,  VA.  Suitable  for  high  school  and  college 
level  audiences,  this  film  is  available  for  sale  or  rent  from 
Media  Inc.,  Box  496,  Media,  PA  19063;  telephone 
215-565-2844,  or  toll  free  1-800-523-0118. 

Editors'  Note:  The  film  will  be  broadcast  on  Maryland  Public 
Television  in  the  Spring  of  1991.  No  exact  date  of  the  broad- 
cast was  available  at  press  time. 
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CONFERENCES 
AIC  Annual  Meeting 


The  19th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
for  Conservation  of  Historic  and  Artistic  Works  will 
be  held  June  3-8,  1991,  in  Albuquerque,  NM.  A  June 
3-4  session  on  Natural  Disaster  Mitigation  will  include 
presentations  and  discussions  by  specialists  from 
information  networks,  weather,  and  geological  services, 
governmental  authorities,  experts  in  the  sociology  of 
emergency  networks  and  responses,  conservators,  and 


other  museum  professionals  who  have  developed  or 
executed  disaster  plans. 

A  keynote  address  by  W.  Richard  West,  director  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  will  open  the  general  session  June  5-7. 
There  will  be  a  special  session  on  sacred  objects, 
papers  on  recent  developments  in  the  field,  and  updates 
from  the  Book  and  Paper  and  Paintings  Specialty 
groups.  Specialty  group  sessions  will  be  held  on  June  6 
and  8,  and  the  Conservators  in  Private  Practice  Sub 
Group  will  meet  on  June  4.  Additional  information  and 
registration  materials  are  available  from  the  American 
Institute  for  Conservation,  1400  16th  St.,  NW.,  Suite 
340,  Washington,  DC  20036;  telephone  (202) 
232-6636 


Visiting  Scholar's  Conference 

The  Eighth  Annual  Visiting  Scholar's  Conference, 
"From  Bones  to  Behavior,"  will  be  held  April  12  and 
13  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 

sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Archaeological  Investiga- 
tions and  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education.  The 
Conference  will  focus  on  the  contributions  of  recent 
ethnoarcheological  and  experimental  research  to  the 
ability  to  derive  cultural  meaning  from  faunal  remains.  It 
will  bring  together  scholars  working  on  various  aspects 
of  hunter-gatherer  behavior  as  well  as  the  natural 
processes  that  can  affect  archeological  bone,  providing 
an  opportunity  for  productive  dialogue.  For  details,  write 
to  Dr.  Jean  Hudson,  Visiting  Scholar,  Center  for 
Archaeological  Investigations,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  IL  62901-4628;  telephone 
(618)  453-5039. 


SAA  Meeting  to  Feature  Public 
Archeology  Session 

The  1991  meeting  of  the  Society  for  American 
Archaeology  (SAA)  in  New  Orleans  will  feature  a 
session  designed  specifically  to  present  archeological 
information  in  a  public  format.  The  SAA  is  inviting  the 
public  to  attend  this  free  session  from  1  to  3:30  p.m.  at 
the  Clarion  Hotel  to  hear  three  nationally  known 
archeologists  talk  about  their  research.  Opening 
remarks  for  the  session,  to  be  chaired  by  Charles  R. 
McGimsey  III,  will  be  by  SAA  President  Jeremy  A. 
Sabloff  and  Louisiana  State  Archeologist  Kathleen  M. 
Byrd. 

Jerald  T.  Milanich  will  speak  on  "Spaniards  and  Native 
Peoples  in  the  Southeast  United  States,"  Glen  H.  Doran 
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on  "The  Windover  Site:  8,000-Year-Old  Preserved 
Burials  from  Florida  -  A  Delicate  Balance,"  and  R. 
Christopher  Goodwin  on  "The  Prehistory  and  History  of 
New  Orleans."  There  will  be  a  question  and  answer 
period  and  a  booth  for  identification  of  historic  and 
prehistoric  artifacts  from  Louisiana.  The  session  is  being 
organized  by  the  Public  Education  and  Public  Session 
Committees  of  SAA.  For  more  information,  contact 
George  Smith,  Southeast  Archeologlcal  Center, 
National  Park  Service,  P.O.  Box  2146,  Tallahassee, 
FL  23316;  telephone  (904)  561-9106. 


SAA  Council  of  Affiliated  Societies 

The  Society  for  American  Archaeology  (SAA),  at  its  April 
1989  annual  meeting  in  Atlanta,  approved  bylaw 
changes  that  provided  for  a  Council  of  Affiliated  Socie- 
ties (CAS)  whose  purposes  are  to  "establish  a  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  information  and  to  develop  discussion 
and  communication,  both  among  the  affiliated  units  and 
between  the  affiliated  units,  the  Council,  and  the 
Society."  Fourteen  societies  were  approved  for  affiliation 
by  the  SAA  Executive  Board,  and  Earl  Lubensky  of  the 
Missouri  Archaeological  Society  was  appointed  chair- 
person pending  election  of  officers.  Preparations  are 
underway  for  the  inaugural  CAS  session  to  be  held  at 
2:00  p.m.  April  26  in  conjunction  with  the  1991  annual 
meeting  of  SAA  in  New  Orleans.  A  symposium  is  being 
organized  for  this  session  by  William  Hohmann.  Its  topic 
will  be  "Professional/Avocational  Interaction:  The  Role  of 
the  Individual  and  Local/State/Provincial/Regional 
Organizations  in  the  Furtherance  of  Archaeological 
Objectives."  For  more  information  on  CAS,  contact  Earl 
Lubensky,  1408  Bradford  Dr.,  Columbia,  MO  65203; 
telephone  (314)  443-5576. 


Symposium  on  Anasazi  Architecture 

A  Symposium  on  Anasazi  Architecture  and 
American  Design  will  be  held  May  17-19,  1991,  at 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  as  part  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Colorado  Park's  85th  Anniversary  and  the  75th 
Anniversary  of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  aim  of  the 
Symposium  will  be  to  analyze  development  of  Anasazi 
architecture,  discover  lessons  it  may  hold  for  contempo- 
rary architects,  encourage  new  research  into  Anasazi 
design,  and  relate  ancient  architecture  to  the  country's 
history.  Symposium  sponsors  include  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  the  Mesa  Verde  Museum  Association, 
Inc.,  Center  for  Southwest  Studies  at  Fort  Lewis  Col- 
lege, and  School  of  Architecture  and  Planning  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  For  further  information, 
contact  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  CO  81330; 
telephone  (303)  529-4465. 


TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Casual  or  organized  plundering  of  the  nation's 
archelogical  resources  is  one  that  defies  many  tradi- 
tional law  enforcement  responses.  The  primary  motive 
behind  the  organized  plundering  of  these  resources  is 
the  recent  increase  in  commercial  value  of  prehistoric 
and  historic  artifacts  as  art  objects  and  the  rise  in 
international  interest  in  Native  American  culture. 

To  address  this  problem,  the  Archeologlcal  Resources 
Protection  Training  Program  was  developed  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  in  conjunction 
with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  the  National  Park  Service. 

During  the  5-day  program,  students  participate  in 
integrated  lectures  and  discussions  during  which 
advanced  and  specialized  training  is  offered  to  both  law 
enforcement  officers  and  archeologists  in  the  same 
classroom  setting. 

Since  1982,  the  National  Center,  a  component  of  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  has  had  the 
responsibility  for  training  personnel  from  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  advanced  topic  areas 
designed  to  develop  specialized  law  enforcement  skills. 
The  participants  benefit  from  the  Federal  expertise  to  be 
found  at  Glynco,  while  at  the  same  time  receiving 
instruction  specific  to  their  needs. 

The  class  will  be  offered  April  15-19  in  Albuquerque, 
NM;  July  22-26  in  Marana,  AZ;  and  September  9-13 
(location  to  be  announced).  For  further  information, 
contact  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  Glynco,  GA;  telephone  (912)  267-2345. 


A  5-day  course  titled  Geophysical  Techniques  In 
Archeology  will  be  offered  June  10-14,  1991  at  Pinon 
Canyon  Maneuver  Site,  in  Southeastern  Colorado. 

The  course  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  Interagency 
Archeological  Services,  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  will  examine  the  use  of  geophysical  instruments  and 
electronic  survey  equipment  in  archeological  investiga- 
tions. The  course  is  offered  to  archeologists,  cultural 
resource  managers,  and  others  involved  in  the  iden- 
tification, evaluation,  protection,  and  conservation  of 
cultural  resources.  For  more  information,  contact  Steven 
De  Vore,  National  Park  Service,  Rocky  Mountain 
Regional  Office,  Interagency  Archeological  Services, 
12795  W.  Alameda  Parkway,  P.O.  Box  25287,  Denver, 
CO  80225-0287;  telephone  (303)  969-2875. 
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